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Tes 75 si er renner Opper lens Caue f rande | unless the measure: is passed. Mem ‘ee ee | : {Sent Committee, in Majority 
eee 2 e 2. 3ñévns oe Connscy | tte, nslating upot the falaiimeat e¢| Sj ata pont cose aies|be te “eahusted compensations Report, Upholds Rear Ad- 
„ . an 4 oan N , a po Peay Ree. Ree «Serene at 00 : ges r he’ St A ites f 2 “ed ; P 8 re 18 * ai ae BE ioe te * tect 2 ae ces (PRO RY 1 
7 * Fa og 5 oom i. * F Ae! 9 1 a . „ 25 n * | conceivable bonus m of 4 de miral's Attack on the Former 
e EN PONSA NSS ait VN a * “t i pS TS a FP PR ES St Ge a 2 fag Sia , ny Tory tm ag erg e e : 
ae as Orne ae beet oe = in the Secretary of the Na 
ay erie 1 ot hae r Special et — |! ee Christian Sclance Monitor | rY Navy 
: ‘eon eee wee | Monttor from its. correspondent f Trom ite Bastern News Office . proval e 
' NEW YORK, New vork— The 2 en 2 — tor one 'n 9 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Teesed: bonus legislation is wrong are intangible, and any attempt to turn from its Washington News Office 
8 e Conf ee. La — principle, and will be mischievous in ‘them into money must inevitably dull WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
| from the various are d | Practice, said George Brokaw Comp- their lustre. No doubt those who Read Admiral William Sowden Sims 
for, and an influx of visitors is er- tan, organizer and first chairman ot (14.4 at home, whether for reasons of the United States Navy was den- 
‘pected. | p. 4 the American Legion in New York, 1 creditable to themselves or not, would nitely placed among the heroic figures 
a rep e of The Christian Bei- nom give more than a bonus to have of the world war last night and re- 


The Fo 2 bill, in whieh lence Monitor.“ quoting from his letter ceived encomiums usually bestowed on 
rdney / dill, the’ ito James W. Wadeworth, Senator from been with the colors in their country’s Diihiek bedaas uc tbe lends of the 


1 e $e 


united States H io ot Representa-, {N hour of need The inner satisfaction 
: ouse ew York, in opposition to the so- ; Naval Affairs Committee of the United 
tives on Saturday placed a three-year valled “adjusted compensation” meas- ay ce wn good 2 States Senate. 


„ eme 5 ’ e e Nt eee Th n . 
%%% tO enter) Seater = 6«Of 6 6LADOr;, 6 §6©ane. | 6UOLORC! the Al embargo on importation of chemical ure now before the Senate. F think, Less than three weeks from the date 
hares „ A lent.| Spender, secr ae ; d Miah agile 4 have no more sacred duty than to , 
5 Waun een he Curragh { Propos commission of experts, N en “sharp: opposition ig the however, that it would de better to serve his country in time of national 


on which Admiral Sims was publicly 


ae e, where it is schedul come defeat this posal . decisively now, 
e reception of its report, the up today. 85 \ ” * p. ‘ rather, than 10 defer it 2 1 peril without thought of reward. i kore capt a tage gin 
5 meet before the month as recommended by President Har- Some Need Assistance committee of the Naval Affairs Com- 
Lilo: The President of the Fhilippine ding. “ mittee, which investigated the Sims- 
August, during which =. yd we. aint Mae a en) It seems to be generally admitted , ; 
ch | Senate, in a speech delivered juat be- 1 © Presiden ia gow ll — that the pending bonus measure does Daniels controversy over the conduct 
fore leaving for Amerita, said some 8 1 1 ee; * n not represent à widespread judgment. ot naval operations during the war. 
suspicion had attached to the coming 2 gislation i 1 = uities.’ ‘ an The real public demand is that every- | Made public its report fully sustaining 
of the American mission to the Archi- be no less A prin 1 as. 3 ee eee ee e Nn former — — sag 
— propose convening the Filipinos 2 3 2 we to this and succeeding gen- and possibly ? through » unsecured legislation to carry out reorganization 
lupreme Counci and the promise conveyed in the | erations. 5 of the department along the lines 
* 3 . ee 3 Jones law, he considered would event-| This bonus ig neither just nor nec- 3 = oa ae wha. are: advocated hy the Rear e 
3 saa {ually be fulfilled. p. 4| essary. It is repugnant to the funda- ned und merit r n : 
to an indefinite postponement. — ; nientals of patriotiam. It tends to de- advocates of the present measure are Admiral Sustained 
Reinforcements. Asked .. George Brokaw Compton, organizer | grade a noble public service into a Seong re of a rosa eg The report of the lengthy inquiry of 
Mr. Briand gives details ot the at- and first chairman of the American | ®rdid adventure. “Service pensions, | "6: fourth bf the ex.serviee men, and 1920 was filed with the secretary, of 
titude. and ‘preparations of the Ger- Legion in New York, in a public state- e eee eee on means er favoring the Senate on Saturday and released 
ment in the military service and not for publication this morning. It was 


* 5 
mans in Upper Silesia and on the ment opposes the granting of 6 beeause of disability incurred therein, te, demand even howe yg ee accompanied by a minority report 


frontier, which constitute . intoler- blanket bonus to veterans of the re- are mere gratuities to able-bodied, | unks. sighed by Democratic members, who 
able menace to the conclus of the cent war. He points out, however, e young men. Those who col- 1 oo n iene with the findings of the Re- 
Premiers. e ssion|the need of special provision being lect such gratuities now, with subse- „ At the time of demobilization, a PUblicam majority and sustained the 


spot would be altogether in- made for those who have become dis- quent doles, will also demand pen- former Secretary of the Navy. 
competent to deal with a possible abled or impoverished in or as a re- ions for themselves and pensions for 32 sabe eee er Most 3 the 2 aD ae 1 
| sult of service. p. 1; their widows and children beside. To 3 jority report constitute a defense of 


instances of attacks , Cm ** 

** e Ger- yield to the demand for one such pen- | anf nas br 2 2 mae Admiral Sims. Not only were criti- 
man resistance would doubtless pro- majority report of the Senate * ene * N 3 es. un see e igi 21 — 8 eisms of the Navy Department and the 
yoke a Polish reply, and the Allies] Committee investigating the charges dent. Once established. ave no entirely. In its new dress of cir-| Conduct of naval operations sustained, 
end. Pensions end still more Pen- y. : but his action in writing a letter of 


would be drawn into what would per“ against Rear Admiral Sims, sustains ile servi - 
, sions will be piled upon blanket cumstances, it is a fertile service pen 
e ia then dees is the im- Joe, erlegten, of Josephus Daniels, | bonuses sion egg. ‘Shall it be permitted to| crisiclam of Ab, Eater sublic: wan te 
„ mediate 3 t ee the allied former Secretary of the Navy. A| once acknowledge the principle | hatch? | e * nang — — a 
troops to preserve order, Before minority report, signed by Democratic | that a performance of the duty of a] It is tragic that the American Le- of ene calentated *to.04- 
t members of the committee, takes aj citizen gives to a special class the gion, in its demand for ‘adjusted com- Pp 
there can be deliberation, decision, or g vance the welfare of the navy and of 
even a reunion, steps must be taken’ E view. p. 1 right to tax all other classes for its pensation,’ has so far departed from the country 
7 own benefit, and he is indeed an op- the high purposes and ideals of patri- RES ; 
| A Dill introduced in the House of | timist vie can view the future with- otism and public service with which | Conclusions Definite 
Representatives Albert Johnson of | OUt misgivings:. The appetite for pen- it was founded. Particularly so to me, yy, ajorit was signed 
mpg v5 ee sions grows by, what it rons on. That because I happen to be the author of . ber k H 222 oy 
, proposes the , eric ale, Senator from Maines 
has been the experience : the clause in the preamble to its con- I, H. Ball, Senator from Deleware, ; 
immirration oft a selective system of Those who had er vod n tt he Canadia 38 anne. forth its purposes, | and 3 W. ._ Keyes Senate 
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4 5 fi ods a N a mY, eee 8 ROMS i=: we 5 n * * 2 2 gir nal * ws Anierica. ; 2 whan. ‘What ‘has’ deen the reduiit a tempting to ines 8 3 Was nor richts 
ee eee eee ee fare eee . 8 Canadian Vete Vj cal pressure, a sense of the nation’s | “iting as he did to the "Secretary of 
fruce arranged t - en The rights of China, according to : dan View obligation to its individual members | the Navy on January 7, 1920, concern~ 
n 5 a high authority on eastern affairs, Speaking in Detroit in September, as 4 class. The welfare of the public, ing certain naval lessons of the war, 
Saen ot troops and their equipment must intrude thethselves, from what- 1920, the Dominion organizer of the above the welfare of ex-service men dut we find also that as Rear Admiral 
ee ee pons. ever angle the quéstion of the Pacific;Grand Army of United Veterans ot as a class, is bound up in this “blanket | Sims was in a very responsible posi- 
| The responsibility of of Berlin is em- conference is approached. One of the | Canada said: bonus’ question. The keynote of its tion during the war and knew that 
phasized. It is asked that the other | first steps that might be taken toward “It is time for veterans to organize solution should be the greatest good important lessons could be learned 
ambassadors, shall support the a bid for freedom on the part of an association so powerful that its to the greatest number. through his observations, it was his 
ands. of Charles Laurent, the China, it was stated, might well be members can elect to office men who] nere is no graver issue before the duty to write as he did, making 3 
Ambassador. But not until expregsed in the abrogation of some of Will de in sympathy. with the soldiers“ American people today than this ques- frank and confidential criticism to the 
— has been obtained and the the many enforced treaties at present | cause. Canada can never repay her tion of bonus and service pensions. | Secretary of the Navy. We find that 
Allied army able to assure the appli-|cramping her national development. | soldiers for what they did in the great | Unless each member of the Senate in his intention in writing the afote- 
cation of the decisions will France| were China allowed to increase her war; but she can give them their considering the pending measure re- said letter was to bring about a bet- 
agree to a conference. It thus appears | limit of import tax from 5 per cent, rights and help to put the returned mains true to his deliberate convic-{|terment of conditions in the navy 
probable that not until the autumn as provided by treaty, to 15 per cent, | soldier on an equal footing with those tions, the result may easily de dis- through calling attention to the mis- 
ment an additional $100,000,000 rev- out of the war. You may not know f : Department during the early months 


French Attitude Criticized enue. The conference between the that in Canada returned soldiers are Bowes Not -Tetisreed lot the war. We find further that Rear 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor United States, Great Britain, Japan | taking off their overseas -uttons when | Admiral Sims acted with entire pro- 
from its cornéspondent in Berlin by wireless and China is welcomed as a step in they apply for positions. Their badge erage agp ith ig ks priety in reading his letter of January 
Division Veterans Association f 7, 1920, to the subcommittee of the 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday) — The the right dfrection. p. 1} Seems to be a detriment. 
Upper Silesian problem once more “That argument has a familiar to indoree an immediate cash bonus Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
Prepare Reports on Military comes to the forefront here. In a| In British parliamentary circlés the sound. Why is the badge a detri- for former soldiers at the closing ses- vhen he was requested so to do by 
liti | private conversation ‘yesterday with outlook on the Irish situation is re- ment? Because the veterans, in their Sion of their annual convention here the chairman of the subcommittee. 
and Po Situation Which a promine-t German, the Chancellor,|garded as extremely hopeful. The blind selfishness, have forgotten that on Saturday. : 
They passed a resolution, however, Orders Disregarded 


May Be Very Valuable Dr. Wirth, solemnly declared he had resignation of Dr. Addison as Minister | ‘hey are Canadians first and ex-service . 
: ; ſiett nothing undone, or would leave] Without Portfolio came as a distinct men afterward. They admit it will be | recommending early collection of the} «we find that on the very day war 
| - |nothing undone “to reach a solution] surprise, the more so in view of the impossible to adjust their compensa-| accrued interest on the allied war proke out in Europe, August 1, 1914, 
cable to The Christian Science of that problem in the interests alike|accompanying attack which he di- tion. One gratuity fgiled to satisfy poe Meg vais tetas ther be use the Genera! Board wrote to Secretary 
3 com- 


Special 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris | of justice, Germany and Upper Si- rected at the Premier. Mr. Churchil)’s | them. Their demands became so un- Daniels urging him to prepare the 
reasonable that instead of gaining pensation for former soldiers. navy for War; that nothing was done 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—Contrary | lesia.” return to the House of Commons ö 
b Yesterday’s French note of protest marked the resumption of the debate money they have lost both sympathy| Col. George R. Leach, former com- to follow out the recommendations 


to the grit announcement, the com“ against the Upper, Silesian self-pro-|on the Colonial Office vote, which had and respect. To a pitiabl. extent they | manding officer of the 151st Field Ar- contained in this letter until in April, 


mission of the League of Nations, section force created a disagreeable been _ postponed. have robbed thelr descendants of a tillerx. now Mayor of Minneapolis, | 1916. 

charged to study the question of dis- impression. The Berliner Tageblatt“ : fine heritage of patriotic. gratitude. was elected president for the ensuing “Further, that no especial attempt 

armament in Paris, decided to begin | contrasts in this matter British fair- No obstacle has presented itself Will American veterans profit from l year. was made to pass the construction for 

bite to draw up definite plans to ness with French favoritism for Polish thus far in the preliminary conver- , anti-submarine warfare, of the anti- 
itting pretensions. sations directed toward the Irish THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR submarine vessels .which were in- 


collate facts and figures, and gen- . 
a peace, which will be resumed today ‘ : cluded in the 1916 program; that Sec~- 
AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER retary Daniels also vetoed the urgent 


erally to prepare the ground: Rense AMERICANS STUDY _| with Mr. de Valera, after Mr. Lloyd 
George has conferred with Sir James amet, Sek. Boston Mase Bubseription price pavable in advance postbeinerei |Teauest of the General Board for an 
increase of the personnel of the navy 


Viviani, who presided, tried to show 
T Imouth Street, Boston, M 
how the role of the League differs GERMAN CONDI IONS | cr Craig. The members of the Ulster 4 * ae $9.00: six months, $5.00; three months, $3.00; one month, $1.10. 
Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Accept- of 19,600 men in 1915, which veto was 


from the object of the Washington | Cabinet have arrived in London, as te 
nce. : Special to The Christian Science Monitor has Desmond Fitzgerald, who was re- Setober 3. V * Postage provided’ for in section 1103, Act ar at the root of the inadequate manning 
The problem was complex and | from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless leased from the Curragh Camp. It of our fleet at the time of our entry 
nary work had to be done. A BERLIN, Germany (Saturday) — Theis understood that the meetings be- INDEX FOR JULY 18 1921 into the war; that between February 
| definite solution, however, could only arrivals and doings here of the repre- tween the Premier and Mr. de Valera y 2, 1917, when the United States severed 
be reached in international diplomatic| sentatives of the various American are for the purpose of exploring the Corset 5 diplomatic relations with Germany, 
»| conferences. The conclusions of the Chambers of Commerce continue to ex- situation, so that the Sinn Fein leader | “Ty oss Painter of Silences 3 F and April 6, when we went to war. 
commission could be used by the dip- cite great interest. In the discussions} may determine to what extent the] Autumn Exhibition in Buenos Aires Wool Schedules Are Protested . ,| Secretary Daniels caused to be put 
} lomatic negotiators, In the same way] between them and leading German cause of Irish unity would benefit Vigée-Lebrun’s Portrait of Byron Lumber Shortage in United States. into condition five more battleships 
the Ter Meulen plan of international | bankers yesterday, the latter empha- in a joint meeting with Sir James A Prehistoric Exhibition New Transandine Railway Proposed.. 6|and four more cruisers, although of all 
and other suggestions of the sized the absolute necessity, if Ger- Craig, Mr. Lloyd George and him- e rue Nd, ioe ee Eroblema in Papua Await Australians ¢ our 67 destroyers not one was ready 

Eu nance age n 

u | League's financial rae ete ty * Brus- man industry is to regain a normal | self. D1 | cee at Easdon, Bank tate Dedine British Railway Bill Is Opposed to sail instantly ~~ the war zone. 
| sels had been —— prem | ting, of Upper Silesia being allotted German Shipping and Speculation Belgians Claim to Dutch Soil Had the efforts of the Navy Depart- 
Crusade Against Liquor Fruitful...,..¢/ment been properly directed, we 


Council. 5" Germany. Contrary to previous announcement, Mexican Trade Conference Held 
Clearing House Credit Statistics Madrid Trying to Improve Manners,. 7| might have entered the war with more 


were not sarpitocd, ” he con- The Lokal Anzeiger,“ a reactions he Commission of the League Na- 
931 “that the chief of the great organ, which recently sharply eriti- 3 charged to study the 8 oa New York Market Is Dull and Lower Can 983 n 7|than 50 destroyers in condition for 
so strong and gener-|cized the proposed ternfs of the Ger- disarmament in Paris, decided to be- Editorials. om men instant service overseas. 
ous, has taken the initiative. We are man-American peace treaty, today] gin its sittings to draw up definite eee ee ye Lat ES yh go eS ete) “Although Secretary Daniels main- 
9 5 to associate ourselves, certain warns the German public not to at- plans and to prepare the ground. Tus Senlortty Rui Taking the Census in British Goiumbia 5 tained when the United States en- 
that work which we prepare must tach excessive importance to the] René Viviani, presiding, tried to show! A Question of Communications Child With Bunnies... g | tered the war that the navy was ready 


ibe takén into consideration by the | friendly assurances of the Chamber of how the role of the League differs| Picture. Making Portrait of Lord Byron by Mme. Vigée- from ‘stem to stern,’ the conclusions 
Lebrun 12 | from figures made up by the Navy De- 


é-| governments. We shall unite again in | Commerce. N from the object of the Washington 4itorial Notes oleveed Pai ay 
— rad month of September, 2 * conference. Land disarmament, it|eneral News Icnere hne winter urs Seat, | partment itself show that not more 
ager than one-third of the vessels of the 


information in respect of the LORD NORTHCLIFFE ° | was decided, must be prudently treated; Intenri 
roblem whilst Russia and Germany were out- — vA ys 4 Se 3 : fleet were in full material condition 


STARTS WORLD TOUR | side of the League. p. 11 Sustained 1 | Rain-Bird and Traveler ttt" 3 tor war service on April 6, 1917, and 
| that then it took from two to six 


considered that naval disarmament 8 
was the pa the Washington con- ene cones to The Christian Science | The activities of.the various Ameri- . 3 months to put the balance of the 
disarmament must be ts European News Office | can Chambers of Commefce continue prancs , 4 fleet in such condition. These same 


while Russia and LONDON, England 3 to excite great interest in Berlin. ‘Organizer Opposes Bonus Sporting Page statistics show that little mo 
a | : Charied Evan re than 
. 45 -| discussions | W. J. “Bates wins Peseta 15 one-tenth of the vessels of the fleet 


Cambridge Wins Airplans Rape were fully manned when the United 
: Da Produ . 2 | The Childrens Pace „Fase 3 | States entered the war, and it was not 
try is to recover, ‘of Germany being 2 4 . 4| The Home Forum . Page 13 until nine months later that all of 


allotted possession of Upper Silesia. : - Pilgrim Ideals to Be Expressed....,.. “How Long?” the remaining nine-tenths of the fleet 
N 11 America’s Pledge to the Filipinos... 4 4 Visit to Vigo Nig could be fully manned, even with a 
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to postpone practically all pending | power Aa 

‘| legislation in the Senate, but it be⸗ ‘prohibition, as may be 
eam apparent over the weekend that. 3 su the traffic in intoxi- 
— When the United, 
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sumed on the mill 3 pa. | 
ward Voigt (R.), Representative from 
V , next Wednesday. 


“federation recently went on 
: ‘against’: commerce in bogus 
F 
jin Buffalo, New York, In connection 


casein. 
it will be charged before the Agri- 
cultural Committee that there is an 
/ increase in the manufacture, 
sale an pron meee of bogus 7 
products, consisting compounds o 
akimmed milk and coconut oil or other 
vegetable fats. Regardiess of the 
labels on the containers, it is claimed 
a 
rge quantities’ as condensed milk 
not other milk products, thereby at 
once becoming a fraud on the con- 
üble as well as a menace to 

pu 


health and to the dairy 
interests. 

“Tf, however; it will he found im- 
practicable of or impossible to effect 
such prohibition by direct legislation,” 
the federation says in a statement, 
“we recommend and urge Congress to 
levy a tax upon such products high 
enough to measure the difference in 

such bogus or adulter- 


made of whole sweet | to 


product is thus being decep- 
i ares imitated, « tax 
not less than 3% 
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e He rose on Thur 

his successor ds. Minister ot "Health, 
| sir Alfred Mond, had informed ‘the 
House of the government's reduced 
housing policy. No one remembers. a. 
more bitter attack in such; ct 
stances than Dr. delive 
reading his letter to Mr. 
George, his old friend and patron. 


An Unvarying Tradition 85 
The Speaker, J. H. Whitley, inter- 
1 him, fearing the House would 
wish to discuss the matter. 
Mr. Whitley’s first slip in his very 
successful speakership. Austen Cham- 
berlain sprang up tactfully, assured 
the Speaker he would not claim any 
right of reply and pleaded that Dr. 
Addison might be allowed to proceed. 
r. Asquith also reminded the Speak- 
er of the unvarying tradition when a 
minister resigned his office. Add! 
son then resumed, characferii 
precipitate abandonment’ of an’ effort, 
so essential to national restoration, as 
not true economy, and as a betrayal 
of the government’s solemn pledges 


to the peaple. 
Mr. Churchill returned to the House 


cost between 
ated products and the products of „as 


lieve that a tax should 


REVIEW OF 


Er 8 tor me ee 


to British liabilities in Leeder 


and Palestine, as there was no btake 
commensufate with the demands that 
were being made on the sorely tried 
British tax payer. * | 


Sentimental Socialism 


Sir John Rees said one of the rea- 
sons for the undue expenditure and 
extravagant administration in Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and elsewhere was 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Sentimental Socialism’occupied 
every page of the Covenant. He he- 
lieved there was now every prospect, | 
owing to President Harding’s invita- 
tion, of our getting a League of Na- 
tions that might do good. 

The debate showed the -economic 
depression through which nearly all 
the tropical and subtropical posses~- 
sions of Fritain are passing as an 
aftermath of the great war. Mr. 


Churchill said that owing to the im- 


proved condition of Mesopotamia’ it 
proposed to reduce the force there 

to eight battalions next year. This 
was partly due to the increase in the 
influence of airmen. 
between Baghdad and Cairo was now 


in operation, and on Tuesday - this 


week five aeroplanes traversed the 
distance in 11 hours as against four 
weeks by steamer. 

The hopeful industrial and political | 
situations have their effect on enter- 
taining at the House. Many dinner 
parties with ladies are now held. The 
American professors of history visited 
the Terrace and were entertained by 
Sir Harry Brittain. The galleries, 
-| closed to the public since last Novem- 
ber owing to the danger of a Sinn 
Fein outrage, may shortly be reopened. 

Lady Astor appeared in a black 
straw-trimmed hat in the House of 
Commons. Some members thought it 
an improvement, but after two days 
Ahe reverted to the original black 
toque, with which the nation is fa- 
miliar as the headgear of Sritain’s 
pioneer woman member of Parliament. 
Her friends say the new one did not 
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IEF 
WORK IN BELGIUM| 


Special te The ‘Christian Scierice Monitor 
tts from ite Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New Tork—In his 
‘final report on the work done by the. 
‘committee for relief in Belgium, Her- 
bert Hoover, chairman, announced on 
Saturday that more than $1,300,000,- 


migration Committee, 


‘It was) 


The air route 


ee 


if 
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coisa: Feat Deasmiattion’ of 


taken on at least some of the mess- 


Right of Entry of Aliens 
Before They Take Passage 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Selective immigration, with vice-} 
consular inspectors authorized to 
grant or refuse visés to prospective 
immigrants, is the underlying ‘theory 

of a dill introduced in the House of 

Representatives by Albert Johnson 
(R.), Representative from the State of 
Washington. As chairman of the im- 


Mr. Johnson 
submits his measure as a permanent 
immigration policy for the United 
States, and favorable action on it is 
anticipated. 


The bill provides for examination of 
prospective immigrants at American 
+consulates abroad, 
ment of experienced immigration in- 


authorizing assign- 


spectors and physicians to act as vice- 
consuls, and denying authority for 
granting of visés to immigrants ex- 
cept after examination by such vice- 
consuls. 

“This bill,” said Mr. Johnson, “aims 
to place the passport visé system on 
A peace basis in so far as the immi- 
gration service is concerned. It is 
intended to prevent the -departure 
from foreign ports of immigrants who 
cannot or should not be admitted to 
the United States. 

“Experience. during the war has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
passport visé system, which already 


has prevented thousands of aliens 


from coming here. Its continuance 
during peace times is desirable, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the 
prospective immigrant, who, in my 
opinion, is entiled to know, before he 
starts for the United States, whether 
or not he Ve pe 3 to- our 


K eee 
fen 1 eder por 


vested in the 8 er 
who would administer it. By a wise 
and patriotic exercise of such discre- 
tion, the United States would be mak- 
ing effective a system of selective 
immigration! such as has been advo- 
cated for many years by the most ad- 
vanced students of our immigration 
problem. 

“Our vice-consular inspectors would 
have authority to refuse visés to per- 
sons who could not meet the require- 
ments of the immigration laws, and 
thus would effectuate a selection 
which would admit only the most 
desirable elements out of the millions 
‘now struggling to reach our shores. 
Such clasees the United States always 
will welcome. 


“While the proposed act calls for no 


cooperation or assistance from foreign 
governments, I am sure that all gov- 
ernments will be glad of its enact- 
ment, and will assist wherever pos- 
sible in its administration, because of 
its humanitarian object, that of de- 
ciding the question of admission or re- 
jection of an immigrant before the 
latter sets sail for America, We shall 
operate the machinery of the new law 
within our own consulates, but we 
shall welcome the sympathetic cooper- 
ation of the governments from which 
our immigrants are drawn.“ 


PRESIDENT CITES 
GRANT BONUS VETO 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
President Harding has produced 


documentary evidence to substantiate!” 


the statement that he broke no prece- 


dent in going to Congress and oppos- 
ing the giving of a bonus to war veter- 
ans. President Grant, according to a 
statement issued at the White House, 
in the spring of 1875 vetoed a soldiers’ 
bonus bill passed by Congress. In do- 
ing so he presented reasons almost 
identical with those advanced by Pres- 
ident Harding. The text of the Grant 
veto follows: 

“House Bill 3541 {fs herewith re- 


turned without my approval for the 


reasons, first, that it appropriates 
from the Treasury a large sum of 
money at a time when the revenue is 
insufficient for current wants and this 

‘further drain on the Treas- 


i 
ury. ie issue of bonds authorized by 


the bill to a very large and indefinite 
‘amount; would seriously embarrass 
the refunding operations now progres- 
sing, whereby the interest of the 
bonded debt of the United States is 
betas largely reduced. 

I do not believe that any 
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favorable action was 


ures thet have powerful backing in the 

It appears now that the leaders will 
de compelled to forego their own 
“| wishes in the matter to the extent at 
least of making some concessions 
which will serve to pacify the ele- 
‘ments that will contest against an ad- 
| journment unless some bills which do 


leaders are passed. 
Beer Bill 83 Action 


First and foremost on the list of 
bills on which action must be taken 
if ee party’s plans for adjournment 
are to carry is the Willis-Campbell 
beer bill, which will probably be made 
the order of business this morning. It 
is. well known thet Republican Party 
leaders, including Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts, 
majority leader, would like to see 
action on this measure postponed in- 
definitely, but on sounding out the sit- 
uation the conclusion was reached that 
a grave conflict would be precipitated 
and the leadership endangered if a se- 
rious effort is made to sidetrack the 
bill. For this reason it is regarded as 
certain now that the measure will 
pass before the middle of next week. 
The scheme to sidetrack {t was prac- 
tically abandoned when it became ap- 
parent that the majority of the Sen- 
ate would insist on the passage of the 
bill. The anti-prohibition element 
made no effort to conceal their desire 
to postpone the passage of this legis- 


lation, their real wishes being to give 


the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
an. excuse to promulgate regulations 
in accordance with the Palmer ruling. 
Thomas Sterling (R), Senator from 
North Dakota, will ‘call the bill up 
today. Indications now are that the 
Senate leaders will not seek to delay 
passage, as that would mean a delay 
in adjourning. 


Farm Bloc a Factor. 


It is under 
be {of party solidarii the 

maintain harmony . 
leaders that they must compro 
to some extent with the “farm bl 
which threatened to make ew 
troubie, if an attempt at adjournment 
is made before action is taken on 
measures which constitute part of- 
the legislative program for the relief 
of agriculture. On the. other. hand, 
only the less controversial measures 
have a chance of being acted on. 
These include: 

1. A biil to permit the joint land 
stock banks to issue bonds bearing 
5% per cent interest, instead of 5 
per cent, as authorized under exist- 
ing law. 

2. A dill to authorize the federal 
land banks to make loans to the max- 
imum amount of $25,000, instead of 
$10,000. 

3. Legislation to make the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. This pro- 
posal grew out of charges to the ef- 
fect that the reserve system discrim- 
inated against the farmers during the 
period of deflation and the slump in 
prices in the past 12 months. It is 
the understanding that the. “farm 
bloc” has been assured. that these 
Measures would be passed, but no 
stich assurance has been forthcom- 
ing on two measures which are much 
more controversial; namely, the Cap- 
per-Tincher grain gambling bil? and 
the Norris bill creating a government 
corporation with $100,000,000 capital 
to facilitate the export of es gaa 


farm products. 


Administration's Stand 


The Administration is understood 
to look with disfavor on both these 
bills, at they come under the ban of 
bringing government into business and 
therefore conflict. with the slogan of 
“more business in government and 
less government in business,“ spon- 
sored by the Republican Party when, 
it assumed control of the government. 
The chances are that neither of 
these measures will be permitted to 
come to a vote at present. The lead- 
ers hope that they can pacify the 
“farm bloc” by compromising with 
them on the measures which are less 
objectionable. Arthur Capper (R), 
Senator from Kansas, is determined, 
however, to fight for the passage of 
the grain gambling bill, and George 
W. Norris (R.), Senator from Ne- 
braska, chairman of the Agriculture} 
Committee, will put up a: vigorous 
‘fight for his bill, but it is probable 
now that the “farm bloc” will not de- 
‘mand final action on these measures 
at present, and that they will act on 
the assumption that half a loat is 
better than no bread. ‘$5 
Another measure on. which action 


will be taken by way of paving. the 
for it, dat, rather; it would: re- 


way for adjournment is the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity bill. 
strong opposition to this measure in 


the Senate. William 8. Kenyon (R). 


‘Senator from iowa, has charge. of it. 
A date : ready been set for the 
vote on bill. Senator Kenyon is 
also chairman of the “farm bloc“ in 


| the Senate, and the Republican dead- 
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hot meet with the approval] of we 


j with a multitue of so-called medical 
der eee : 


[DISAVOW:-PROPAG 
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There is very f dietsd. By this same 


department during the last 15 tha, 
which has proved the cH ment 
certain portions of the national pro- 
hibition act to insure adequate en- 
forcement, and, 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court upon the tax provisions of this 
act. 


Effects of Laxness 


In the judgment of this committee, 
the following appears: 

“Failure to prohibit the use of beer 
as a medicine, which has never been 
listed as such in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, will reopen the brew- 
eries and subject the states which have 
not yet abandoned its medicinal use 
to a flood of beer, which would at 
once become a national scandal. 

“The beverage use of liquor cannot 
be successfully prohibited unless its 
lawful manufacture and use are 
properly regulated. This in no sense 
reflects on the reputable physician, 
but gives him necessary power by 
penalizing the consciencéless phy- 
sicilan who would sell his professional 
honor at the price of the debauchery 
of his patients. 

“There is not an effective prohibi- 
tion law in any of the states that 
does not control the prescribing of 


f 


liquor for medicinal purposes and 


thus prevent its diversion to bever- 
age uses. A prohibition law without 
such provision in it would be ua farce. 

“The presence of millions of gal- 
lons of distilled liquors in the distil- 
leries and the government warehouses 
is a constant temptation to evade the 
law by the diversion of this liquor 
to beverage uses, and fully justifies 
the limitation upon importation and 
further manufacture that is pro- 
vided in the bill. 


Many Present Abuses 
“The experience of the department 


the erovieions of the bill which give 
_| increased power to the commissioner 
to require a change of formula or re- 
voke the permits of manufacturers in 
such cases. 

“The lack of jurisdiction of the 
courts in Hawaii and the Virgin Is- 
lands to enforce the Eighteentn 
Amendment and the national prohi- 
bition act presents an emergency ap- 
parent to all.” 

The Senate is therefore asked to 
pass without delay, as an emergency 
measure of great importance, H. R. 
7294, now pending before that body. 


In a rejoinder to James W. Wads- |. 


worth (R.), Senator from New York, 
who characterized the bill as “fanati- 
cism of the wildest kind, which would 
hurt the cause of enforcement,” 
Wayne B. Wheeler of the Anti- -Saloon 
League said yesterday: 

“Every effective state prohibition 
law regulates medicinal liquor more 
strictly than the pending legislation. 
Experience in the dry states has 
proved that it is ne>essary to contro: 
non-beverage liquors for medicinal 
purposes if the enforcemént of the 
law is not to be nullified, Senator 
Wadsworth has attacked prohibition 
in all of its forms just as. viciously 
as he is now opposing this necessary 
law enforcement legislation. As an 
opponent of prohibition he cannot 
possibly have a greater interest in 
the enforcement of the DBDighteenth 
Amendment than have the friends of 
prohibition, who are unanimotsly 
supporting the bill. 


Senator Lodge Assured. 


“Senator Henry Cabot Lodge said 
that ‘the controlling objection is the 
attack it involves the medical profes- 
sion and upon dfuggists,’ and intro- 
duced a protest signed by 236 physi- 
cians to back up his opposition. 

“The Senator overlooked, the fact 
that over 500 of the best physicians 
in Massachusetts petitioned him to 
support this measure prohibiting beer 
as a medicine; that multiplied thou- 
sands of- physicians” have signed |. 
similar eppeals, and sent them 
to Congress, It is not an attack upon 
the medical profession or the drug- 
gists. It is a protection.to them against 


physicians and druggists bring on 


their profession by diverting liquor to 


‘beverage uses by means of prescrip- 
tions. 


“Senator Lodge further objects to 


‘the bill on the ground that ‘it will not 
‘help the enforcement of law but will 
encourage violation.’ 

“It is strange logic to insist on loop- 


holes being left in the law and allowing | 


liquor dealers to use them as schemes 
for disposing of liquor for beverage 
purposes in er to prevent these 
law violators from legally in- 
ic, we should 
repeal the law against burglary, arson, 


and every other crime, because the 
retention of these laws on the statute 


‘books increases violations of law to 


| lessness. And by the same logic we 


* 
* 


the odium which a few conscienceléss | —— 


— . 455 the powers conferred 
by the Constitution, no valid objection 
can be based upon the fact that such. 
of | eercise may be attended hy the same 
incidents which attend an exercise by 
a state of its police power.“ 


AMERICA PAYS WAR 
DEBT TO ENGLAND 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Despite Great Britain's debt of 
$4,500,000,000 to this country, pay- 
ment of $33,688,352 has been made by 
the American Government to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Shipping in settlement 
of à claim against the War Depart- 
ment, Treasury officials said on Satur- 
day. The payment was made, offictals 
added, pursuant to an opinion by At- 
torney-General Daugherty. 

The British claim: was for trans- 
portation. services arising out of the 
war with Germany, and the payment, 
it wags explained, constitutes a final 
settlement between thé War Depart- 
ment and the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping of all cleims of either party 
against the other. for. transportation 
services. 

Secretary Mellon asked Mr. Dauch- 
erty for a ruling as to whether the act 
of March 3, 1875, whicl requires the 
Secretary to withhold piyment of any 
judgment against the Urited States 
where the claimant is indebted to this 
country in any manner, applied to 
such a claim. Mr. Daugherty held the 
act did not apply. 

The British transportation claim, ‘it 
was explained, was for what was re- 
garded during the war as current ex- 
penses. Among the Allies, it was said, 
there was a general understanding 
that all current expenses would be 
paid one another without awaiting the 
settlement of international debts. 


TRADE, 32 
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Special to The Christian Selene, e 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, IIIinois — Letters from 
seven national trade associations, de- 
nying any offleial connection with the 
meeting in which the Grain Dealers 
Nationa] Association is said to have 
announced its raising of a $250,000 


war chest to “direct propaganda 
against farmers’ cooperative grain 
marketing organizations,’ have been 
received by Howard Leonard, presi- 
dent of the Illineis Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

The United States.Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers Asebeſation, the 
American Seed Trade Association, the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association and the American 
Wholesale Coal Association are the 
organizations which, Mr. Leonard 
states, were announced. in press re- 
ports from the Grain Dealers Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati June 28 as having 
taken part in the propaganda meeting. 
TTD 
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+} dubious interest. When, in his mulish' 


€ | opinion, ta. sufficient quantity of lug- 
was heaped aboard, Jake. would 
lay his ears flat against his neck and 
| give voice to a rasping bray.» which 
reverberated up and down the cafion, 
the guests, hoth new and old, 

ng Mike, the muleteer, that 


he must exercise judicious care if he 


wished to add just one more suit case 

to the load. 
But Mike knew his mule. So, after 
Mike would fish a carfot 


his overalls, tender it to Jake, and 
while the mule munched the morsel, 
Mike would slip on another trunk; or 
mayhap half a dozen suit cases; then, 
as if he had accomplished a very neat 
j little trick; he would clamber on top 


the trunk nearest the mule, slap the 


reins. briskly, and off Jake would trot 
in the distribution of the baggage, to 
the various tents scattered about be- 
‘meath the redwoods. Mike and Jake 
became well-known characters along 
this pleasant river country, where 


the resorts increased in popularity |: 


year. 
There came innovations of all sorts 
and descriptions—open-air dance plat- 
forms, bigger tents for the housing of 


guests, better dining rooms and serv- 
ice, chefs with reputations, electric 
Hehts ‘in the tents, concessions which 


ed of-city playgrounds: all these 


tolling beneath the redwoods, which 
had first. drawn vacationists. 

The horse-drawn busses and express 
wagons which had transferred guests 


Peep int nation ‘trusts and buss 
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4 0 the expectant 
as Yardley Hill 
5 eagerly 
from the middle of 
few days elapse before 
| ival makes its more me- 
heard. It is the willow 
N will soon be 
to end ot the woodland 
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ly res volume of song swells 
til by the middle of May it is in its 
} | zenith. To the untrained ear it is one 
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f nightingale may us- 
1 on Ludgate or Alms- 
Plain, Fairmead Bottom or 
Chingtord Plain. The blackcap, sec- 


only to the nightingale in quality. | 


Sains me ; its the edge of the glades, 
n as does also his close rival in melody, 
od . the garden warbler. For the notes 


the lesser whitethroat, the fringe 
thé forest should be sought. 


outstretched. wings to his favorite 
Aung. perch on some tree in the more open 
0 To hear the less frequent, sibi- 


the wood warbler one 


‘his special haunts as 

or Monk Wood. 
gloomy shadts of the pol- 
enlivened dy the musical 
in of the handsome redstart. The 
Included in the ranke of sum- 
tors * some which cannot 
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eee and its near rela- : 


parasitic cuckoo is every-. 


rocky wih the others. Bat Mike ‘was 
always efficient; there never was a 
time when he failed to handle the bag- 
sage; and Jake, even if he did bray 
more frequently than ever for an extra 


carrot, made up for this delay by Miers, found. proof that the highest 


speedily whisking the low, four- 


r| wheeled chariot at a fast clip: from 


5 (tent to tent. 

Mike loathed mechanics; he scoffed 
at the gas-propelled vehicles which the 
proprietors of the other resorts had 
instaHed, He boasted that his Jake 
Mule could pgll.as big a load ur as 


The 
descends with 
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“Talk to thim, Jake” 


steep a hill as any motor invented. 
Fortunately this wager was never 
taken up, or at least Mike and Jake 
were always too busy to put it to a 
test. 

, For some reason or other, Mike’s 
employer procrastinated year after 
year in the buying of a motor truck, 
and then a chance comment from a 
new guest, bringing with him a numer- 
ous family, caused him to postpone 
the dismissal of Mike and Jake for 
still another season. : 

_ “if thy youngsters hadn’t spotted 
your mule standing there at the 
station we 
through. The party who recommended 
your resort told us about Mike and 
Jake. The kiddies brought along 
bags of popcorn to feed Jake—guess 
that’s what they're doing this minute. 


he Sure some novelty these days to find 
a, | Such à combination.” 


Mike chanced to overhear this bit of 
He was not slow in 


* ye’re happy to see me 


had summered at the resort in former 


“Yell know the piace agin by 
spottin® me and the mule a-waitin’ 
er ee 


ft in addition to the naturalvattractions | | 
of the swimming, boating, hiking; and 


e their baggage from the stations to 
or It seen 
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that Professor Einstein is a Jew, and 


would've gone straight! don, and at 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


In Moscow last year the director of 
one ot the theaters wrote these words 


gram: “Art is the great . reconciler 
of the nations.” The visit of Prof. 
Albert Einstein, the famous or of 
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leave 
band two sons in his simple Berlin 


the theory of relativity, to Manchester 
and London, following upon his jour- 
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of music, and warm human sym- 
athies, 1 thie rare capacity for selt- 
r tasks of research. 
; ae Art from his Jabora- 
are 


in the company ot his ‘wife 


home, in his playips of the violin, 
which brightens many hours in that 
home, and in the promotion of the 
Zionist cause and the establishment of 
a Jewish University in Palestine. 
Professor Einstein has. won more 


nearly unqualified friendship in other 


countries than in Germany, where 
there are sharply divided pro-Einstein 
and anti-Einstein cults. He has been 
attacked during the last two years 
by Germans who have strong antipa- 
thies to the Jewish race. At one period 
he ‘even threatened to leave Germany, 
but his friends prevai'ed upon him to 
put this idea aside, and his natural 
serenity and indifference to calumny 
r to be’ fully restored. 


The rman junkers do not love 
\ 


~ 


RAIN-BIRD AND TRAVELER 


. 


There's mist upon the rice-fields, and the rain 
Is not far off. Beyond that hill, che trees, 
Like those in wine old Chinese painting where 
I be painter plays with dreams and phantasies, 
Have lost their trunks and look for them in vain 
Gliding along ‘on vaporous. ways of air 
Above the world. Stillness is everywhere. 


Then, like a sweet, sad bell, your voice rings out 
From some high covert far across the mere— 

Four calm, clear notes above a world of doubt, 
Telling all creatures that the rain is here. 

Yet in my heart, no vibrant 
Wake to the mellow summons of your song, 
For mine—my heart and song—have taken wings. 

But ah, the trail is long. 


echoings 


of misunderstanding and. prejudice. 

In welcoming Professor Einstein to 
the University of Manchester, on June 
9, the vice-chancellor, Sir Henry 


spheres of human knowledge are in- 
dependent of race or country, of of 
men’s’. passions and enmities, in the 
fact that British experts went to 
South America to test the theories 
of Professor Einstein while war 
raged between the two races. 
British natural scientists have been 
faithful to the tradition they then 
followed. They sent greetings to 
Professor Einstein in Berlin during 
1919, when a visitor from Germany, 
to England was fortunate not to be 
turned out of his hotel, and. they have 
welcomed him with enthusiasm during 
his visit to England. It may be truly 
said that the friendliness and -hospi- 
tality showered upon Professor Ein- 
stein by churchmen, like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, heads of the 
learned societies, and distinguished 


men of all classés, will have. far- 
effect on the future relation- 


many. 
Some play has been made of the fact 


of Swiss nationality, but he was born 
in Wiirttemberg and educated in boy- 
hood at the Munich Gymnasium. Then 
he went to Switzerland, attended the 
Technical ‘High School at Zurich, and 
later became professor of mathemati- 
cal physics at the Zurich University, 
after serving for seven years as an 
engineer in the Swiss Patent Office and 
acquiring Swiss nationality. 

He spent some time as a professor at 
Prague, but returned to the Zurich 
University, and during these years he 
was working hard on the subjéct of 
relativity... In 1914 an opportunity 
to devote himself almost entirely to 
research came to him through the of- 
fer of a post at the Berlin Academy 
for Research. There he continued his 
prolific writing on mathematical 
physics and physical chemistry, while 
his fame extended throughout the 
world’s centers of culture, so that in 
Manchester and London he has been 
acclaimed as a great pioneer in the 
advance ef human knowledge. Lord 
Haldane, whose guest he was in Lon- 
whose house he spent vi- 
vacious days and nights of eager dis- 
cussion with eminent men and women, 
placed him in the true succession to 
revolutionary. thinkers like 
Copernicus and Newton. 

For a brief week his theory has 
been the questioning theme of talk in 
ail intellectual circles in Britain.. Few 


i the meaning of the abstruso 
arguments and explanations which 


have crowded Professor Einstein's |. 
speeches, but great interest has ies 
manifested in the man himself. 1 

It ia not without amusement “that | 


one has read the of sur- 
prise in the newspapers that Profes- 
sor Einstein bears no resemblance to 


Galileo. 
during the morning. It had to do that 


ngen apart from their anti-Semi- rd, 
“meurred displeasure. by | gardens, loggias, prisons and balconied | Lovisa | 


8 klam. 
signing’ ‘ihe protest against the mani- 


festo of the German professors who 
supported without quahfication Ger- 
many’s part in the war, and he mani- 


tested his liberal tendencies by an 


open welcome to the revolytion at the 
time of the armistice. 


WET AFTERNOONS 
AT THE FILMS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


There is one kind of Saturday after- 
noon common to us all but quite un- 
beloved by the majority and that is a 
wet one, and no one knows better than 
the indoor worker how many wet 
Saturdays there seem to be between 
October and May. In the summer they 
don't matter because the silver lining 
is never far away and any green tree 
gives shelter, but in the winter they 
nearly always have the same results— 
you grumble and go to the movies, 

Perhaps I am wrong, therefore, in 
saying that no one has a good word 
for the rainy Saturdays. The movie 
man should be grateful for them, but 
as his theater will certainly be over- 
flowing anyhow with people who have 
acquired the habit to such an extent 
that they don’t know a fine Saturday 
from a wet one, perhaps even his 
eee in them is no more than pas- 
sive. 

We aren't nearly as bad as that our- 
selves. We seldom go more than once 
a week and then usually between the 
lights, after our Saturday afternoon 
walk or between work and dinner on 
a week day. Saturday isn’t looked 
upon as a week day by any good in- 
door worker if week day means work- 
ing day, pure and simple. You get 
up on Saturday mornings feeling 
somewhat different in the air., If it 
is spring the robins are singing more 
abandonedly and the willows are ‘is- 
tinctly greener than they were yester- 
day, and even if it is winter it is sure 
to be further below zero or the snow 
deeper or something equally striking. 

You. sing while the taps are run- 
ning, your shaving goes better than 
usual, a grape fruit appears instead of 
the daily orange at breakfast, and the 
daily autocrat hints that there is a 
bare possibility that a fraction of the 
world’s glitter may turn out to be fine 
gold after all, and what with one thing 
and another, by the time you are ready 
for the office you are absolutely con- 
vinced that Saturday is no work day 
at all, but a holiday from one end to 
the other. 


Ot course it has come on to rain 


because this is a story about wet Sat- 
urdays and the movies. But you don’t 
care very much; you haven't a garden, 
and you like to sit at the window and 
watch the raindrops holding their high 
holiday in the * paeonr re trees. 

The winter our theatrical rical discon- 
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| show. the. ‘extraordinary ‘clusters a 


1 helihs hrhugk tile counts of Sweden and 


toueh~/ Pigland tor hundreds of miles. These 


| skerries serve a variety of purposes. 
They provide the coast with an ad- 


Ae 2 defensive screen, easlly ren- 


dered impenetrable by mines and it- 


: selt one .gigantic submarine base 
though there is at present some little 
ng fuss going on in the Military Com- 
mission of the 


League of Nations 


about Finland keeping submarines. 


time Saturday afternoon was another 
foregone conclusion, so we donned our 
camping slickers“ and strode forth 
into the gale. 

What. we chanced upon was “some- 
thing different,” and we were charmed. 
It had an author-and an adaptor and 
a director and a sub-title writer and 
two photographers, not to mention a 
special art supervisor, or whatever he 
is technically called,. but not one of 
them made any impression on us; they 
were mere names. But in spite of it, 
as I said, we were charmed. Its 


They are simply made for the smug- 
giers, who in their devioug channels 
and hidden creeks and bays can defy 
the forces of law and order ag long 
as they wish; and they offer the trav- 
eler delightful trips through a world 
of still, blue water, naked brown rock 
and somber fir, which the fragile 
birches relieve in spring with their 
exquisite fresh green and in autumn 
with their burthen of flaming gold. 
Such a journey brought me, re- 
cently, to the little town of Lovisa, five 
hours east of Helsingfors. The littie 


parts were neither massive nor eight Place lies at the head of a long flord 


in number, but its whole was sound. 
It dealt neither with the escapades of 
society nor the emotions of the third 
floor back, and yet it delighted us— 
scenario writers please note! 

The story, it wasn't a play, they 
never are, was really rather childish. 
A young girl tires of Long Island golf 
and suitors and yearns for something 
different in which. we .sympathized 
after getting a glimpse of the Long Is- 
land golf and the principal suitor. 
She goes to stay with a school friend 
tn a Central American state, properly 
pameless for obvious reasons—are we 
properly grateful to the movies for 
their quiet help in preserving inter- 
national amenities under 7 temp- 
tations? 

Almost e al over the week- 
end anyhow, she finds herself in a 
first-clasg revolution on the side of 
the insurgents... She is used as a spy 
and a runner and being a somewhat 
conspicuo person is promptly cap- 
tured and kept in durance delightful 
by the President’s brother, who is 
young, handsome and the command- 
ant of his army, until she can safely 
de shipped back home again with all 
expenses paid, and no questions asked 
or answered. , Trite enough and nine 
times cut of ten unutterably boring, 
but not here. It succeeded in being 
“something slightly different“ at least. 
It. was a coherent story to start with 
and the actors acted it instead of trail- 
ing pieces of it about as backgrounds 
to their own versatility. 

‘The settings were really exquisite, 


* 


rooms with far-flung mountain views. 
They were not studio built nor fur- 
nished with studio anachronisms but 
were obviously indigenous to Mexico 
or somewhere sub-tropical at least. 

None of the actors took themselves 
too seriously. Constance Binney pos- 
sesses “the saving grace” as well as 
most of the other kinds and was boy- 
ish and unsentimental, with only an 
occasional tendency. to overact when 
her director's eye was obviously on 
her. Her captor, Ward Crane, was as 
good, very quiet and easy and properly 
dignified as becomes an army chief 
playing jailer to a fractious and fear- 
less flapper. No one monopolized the 
stage, the action neither halted nor 
hurried, imagination wasn’t clogged 
with detail, there was hardly.a motor 
car in the whole play and an amusing 
twist was given to the end. 

The worst of it is, of course, that 
these expeditions are still pure adven- 
tures, you never know what you are 
going to get. A super-director and a 
constellation usually results fh turgid 
twaddle, 

It is almost inexcusable to mention 
Charley Chaplin in this day of grace. 
He was our second adventure and he 
wasn't alone this time; “The Kid” was 
with him and the kid is a host in him- 
self; he has another name but he will 


this. Charley Chaplin’s art is like no 
other art in the world unless it is the 
art of the great caricaturists. I think 
Charley Chaplin is art brother to 
Phil May and the great company that 
made Phil May possible. 

“The Kid” is a vast element on 

the purely farcical painting of slum 
life’s disreputable round. There is 
humor in its pathos and pathos in its 
humor, and a great deal of the best 
kind of humanity in both. The love 
of the bigger waif for the little one is 
never insisted upon and never emo- 
tionalized. This is art pure and 
simple. The technique is marvelous 
and the palm must be a dowble one or 
none at all. 
To watch “The Kid” finish his meal 
and then sit down on.the door step 
outside and play with his toy is pure 
poetry, while to watch Charley Chap- 
lin at any time whether merely taking 
a constitutional or beset by a thousand 
incredible misfortunes is a liberal 
education in the art of detailing his 
character to the minutest finish. 

So “all is not sleet that slithers” on 
za wet Saturday afternoon. We have 
the movies and they are improving. 


probably never be known by it after: 


fort of Svartholm 
(Black Island); now a complex of 
crumbling masonry, once protected 
against hostile vessels that might 
make their way through the belt of 
islets. Lovisa, though without feature 
from the guidebook point of view, Is a 
charming spot in this late northern 
spring: It is a soft, temperate enclave 
in the domain of rock and birch and 
fir. Its streets. of wooden houses, 
many of them one-storied, stretch 
along the gently sloping western shore 
of its ford behind a belt of lush mead- 
ows, and its squares and. gardens are 
full of lime, chestnut, willow, elm, 
elder, and & variety of fruit trees and 
bushes, each of which contributes its 
own nuance of delicate green. Oppo- 
site our window, across the broad, 
cobbled, infrequently trodden street, 
a sycamore spreads its load of 
new-born golden flowers against a 
morning sky of Italian blue. At the 
head of the creek, the Lapptrask 
mingles its turbid waters with the 
Lovisa flord through two or more 
channels, one silent and slow flowing. 
another tumbling over a miniature 
rapids and chattering round and be- 
tween. rocks and stones in a multitude 
of different eddies and backwaters, on 
whose banks big golden kingcups have 
burst their buds in these last days of 
hot sunshine.. Boats are drawn up on 
the grass and nets are spread to dry. 
In the afternoon we drove, in a 
devastatingly springless country cart, 
through 13 kilometers of forest to 
2 at the head of the Pernaa 


whose mouth the 


the best part of pur journey we jogged 
along between colonnades of dark 
green firs and larches, with whortle- 
berry clusters and starry anemones at 
their feet and stone bowlders scattered 
everywhere, broken by damp hollows 
where the kingcups canie into their 
own again. Once only, at Baron von 
Born’s estate of Sarviaks (the Baron 
is member of Parliament for the dis- 
trict and a leading light of the 
Swedish party) did the woods give 
place to flat fields, largely transformed 
by the misconduct of the Sarviaks 
Lake, to a sheet of shimmering blue 
fiood water. The carts used in these 
parts are curious vehicles; tHe pas- 
sengers, assuming there are two, sit 
on the front seat and the driver, on 
the seat behind, leans out to the right 
and drives round the passenger in 
front of him, whose sleeve is con- 
tinually rubbed. by the cord reins. 
Pernaa is marked on the map in 
large letters and two languages, but 
this is misleading; it is simply a col- 
lection of scattered farms about the 
head of the fiord, with a couple of 
shops and an ancient church, most in- 
differentiy restored. The church con- 
tains a number of interesting coats of 
arms and inscriptions, about which 
the sexton, a blue-capped peasant, 
could tell us absolutely nothinz— 
in marked contrast to our driver, who 
had an answer ‘to every question. 
Outside the churchyard, under a syca- 
more from whose flower-laden 
branches came a chorus of insects, an 
ancient poor box, crowned by a grace- 
fully sloping roof supported on pil- 
lars, has stood for centuries, and on 
it this inscription in Swedish: 
“Wanderer, thou who hast a Chris- 
tian thought, forget not for a moment 
the poor; . and when thou goest by 
this place glad and happy, put in a 


coin with a generous hand.“ 
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Standard for Forty-five Years 


Rolling and Folding 


Partitions 


One room into many— 
many into one 


Attractive in design and finish, 


they. harmonize with the interior 
decorations of church buildings. 
Ease of operation, simplicity and 
durability have made Wilson par- 
titions, wherever used, considered 
indispensable. 38,000 churches and 
public institutions commend them. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
Tue J. C. WILSON Corporation 
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the dye 

| resolucio 

Du Pont Powder Co 
Prout: which Senator Mose’ charges is main- 
; taining “in Washin; 


| committees of the whole, that the out- 


; ‘Hasse did not vote on the schedule, 


until t 
pate 


i argo, and a number of votes, it is 
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on imports öf coal tar products from 
“| which the dyes are obtained, 


|. The 
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_ Tariff Bill Reaches: United 
States Senate — Lobbying by 
Dye. eg oi ere 


GTON, 92 of Columbia 
ation of the House of Repre- 
in placing a three-year em- 
the importation of chemical 
doe bitterly contested when 
tariff e is taken up in 


oses I Senator 
| trom New Hampshire, canes for a 
sweeping 1 — of lobbying by 
interests in this country. His 
n fs directed chiefly at the 


any, one of the 
“ot dyestuffs, 
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lobby for the purpose of influencing 
N in Congress. 


Vote May. W 
80 close was the vote on the dye 
a in the House, while sitting in 


come ot the second vote, which will 
dome later, may overturn the previous 
action of the House in os 27 
t is 


true ‘that & full membership of the 


but the lines are drawn so tightly 
‘that the result will hardly be known 
st vote is announced. Sen- 
nce is being brought to bear 
ot Sag members who are standing 
out in favor of a three-year em- 


po will de changed at the last 
* * the event that the House again 
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‘Special to The Sonatas W Monitor 


Quezon, President of the Phil 


Senate, wh. is on his way to Wash- 
ingtoh; they have already received 


| copies of the speech which he de- 


livered just previou’ to leaving Ma- 


| nile. 


Mr. Quezon. referred to the “uncer- 
tainty that has crept into the hearts 
of the Filipino people since the an- 


nouncement of the coming of the mis- 
sion sent by President Harding.” Un- 
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Cost of Reconditioning 
“The present estimates for: recon- 

ditioning amount to $8,000,000 to 
, | $10,000,000,” said Chairman Lasker, at 
the conclusion of the inspection. “This 
‘will involve first, the changing of the 
motive power from coal to oil-burh- 
ing engines, the restoration of the en- 
tire inside staterooms, and other flt- 
tings, which were completely removed. 
so as to obtain more room when the 


yvessel was used as a transport, to- pan 


gether with the furnishing of all sup- 
plies for operation, such as linen, 
china, kitchen and other equipment. 
“So far as the hull and machinery 
for operating and guiding the vessel 
is concerned, I and my associates are 
agreeably surprised as the resujt ot 
our inspection. The government has 
been spending $500,006 a year. to-keep: 
up this vessel, and when I came here 
+I was sore at this expense, but now I 
realize we have recéived the worth of 
cur money. The principal expense 
has been for an elaborate system of 
fire guards, which were required to 
2 ther the destruction of the. vessel, 


7 is 8 to go out into the 
stream and make a voyage. She is 
not stuck in the mud, as stories have 
stated, and regular weekly tests of 
her machjnery show readiness for 


action. 4 
4 


Vessel -for Advertising 
“The main question involved in. the 


reconditioning proposition is whether 


the United States merchant marine 
needs the advertising value of a vessel 
like the Deviathan. Every nation in 
the world that has attempted a mer- 
chant marine has hitherto considered 
this question, and in practically every 
case has decided in its favor. If we 
decide the same way, it is our inten- 
tion to make the Leviathan the finest 
ship in the world. We will be extrav- 
agant only on the Leviathan, but we 
will make it a vessel that no sane man 
will. attempt to duplicate in this 
generation. It would be impossible to 
build such a ship new for less 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000, and we can 
get it for a third of that price. 

“Within 30 days or less, the new 
operating board will decide and will 
report its conclusions to us. Even 
then, it will be the spring of 1923 
before the necessary work can be 
completed, so as to have the Léviathan 
ready for the tourist trade of that 
summer. . So the Leviathan typifies 
the Shipping Board problem, a prob- 
lem so vast that even with the most 
immediate action we cannot begin to 
show results under two years.” 


LESS RICE AND MORE 
SUGAR IN LOUISIANA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Lou-. 
isiana’s production of sugar for 1921 
will be much larger, and its produc- 
ton of rice will be much smaller than 
last year, according to estimates made 
by Lionel L. Janes, Louisiana field 


agent of the United States 3 


of Agriculture. 

Mr. Janes estimates this year’s Lou- 
isiana sugar crop at 233,927 short 
e Sugar men generally had been 

ting a crop of considerably less. 

t ‘year the State produced 225,000 
short tons and the average yield for 
the past seven years was 214,104 short 
tons. The estimated rice production, 
according to Mr. Janes’ compilation, is 
placed at 15,479,000 bushels, as ggainst 
25,200,000 bushels grown last year. 


among 
The acreage was reduced this year! chief ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
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5 determined by the physical 


- have permitted themselves, 


| weeded sum 
2 
scene of the Royal Progress of James 


“a the. Pilgtims ; ware, What 18 


aid and, how-they. contributed te the 
this nation holds as. her own. 
the description by which k. 


„All pageants, 
nt particularly,” said Professor 
er, “are in form and content 


conditions under which they are given. 
Any performance on this pageant 
field must center about high tide. 
As “The Pilgrim Spirit’ has, from the 
outset, been planned for evening per- 
formances, this fact at once reduced 


* in developing, intimately, real 


 Georee FP. Baker of Harvard Univer. | 
! : A conclusions of the mission will be 
regarding our actual preparedness for 
independence we do not as yet know, 


Uke some of his fellow countrymen, 
he belieyed that the members of the 
mission would be fair. 
Some people fail to understand the 
true purpose of the mission, believ- 
that it was clothed with execu- | 
five.” legislative and judicial power,“ 
‘Hie Faid. Others are airing their 
party grudges. What the report ana 


and hence the anya doubt 


about 1 


Independence Promised : 

* “fhe Filipino people desire their in- 
dependence. They believe sincerely 
that the day has come when they 
should be granted that independence. 
Whether or not any relations should 
subsist between America and the 
Philippines, whether or not America 
should have the right of intervention 


eo 
> 


greatly the number of evenings in 
each nth available. 

“At 
cant field would seem_to forbid the 
spoken word, and to call only tor 
e, processionings and bril- 
lfant color from masses of people. 

“On the other hand, the story of the 
Pilgrims is intimate, needing to be told 
close at hand and, as far as possible, 
in thelr own words. The Pilgrims, 

most numerous in Leyden, where there 
were some 300 of them, shrank to some 
100 in the journeying to the New 
World, and there again shrunk to 
about half that number. Evidently. 
theirs is not a tale for large proceés- 
sions and pantomime. 

“Moreover, Pilgrim costume sug- 
gests the duller colors. How, then, 
even if the Pilgrims be allowed the 
use of some color, which they seem to 
may 

and brillancy, 
It is just here that the’ 


and the March of the Dutch Cities 
serve a double purpose: while giving 
variety and color, they paint the op- 
position against which the Pilgrims 
took their stand and the truce which 
made a quiet life for them in Holland 
possible. 

“Meeting these contrasting and coa- 
tradictory conditions, the pageant 
master, by a selective use of panto- 
mime, music, verse, processions, and 
the spoken word, has tried to produce 


| over our. foreign relations, are ques- 
st sight the size of the pas- tions which can and should be dis- 


cussed between authorized representa- 
tives of the American and Filipino 
peoples. 

“The Filipino people consider Amer- 
ica to be bound irrevocably and 6ol- 
emnly to grant them their independ- 
ence. This pledge appears in a docu- 
ment written and approved by Con- 
gress and. signed by the President of 
the United States—the Jones law. 

“To us this law has greater force 
than a treaty, inasmuch as in the mak- 
ing of a treaty only the Rresident and 
the Senate of the United States inter- 
yene. And this promise of independ- 
ence made to us in the Jones act in- 
volves the good name of America. 


Jones Law Irrevocable . | 
We pay no attention whatsoever to 


May be annuled by a Republican Con- 


gress, and therefore that the present 
Congress could very weil, and has 
the right to revoke the Jones law. 
Laws that have purely domestic char- 
acter can be amended and revoked at 
the will of the legislators, but those 
which affect another people and wifich 
concede rights and liberties to this 
people, once accepted by the people 
concerned, cannot be revoked without 
the consent of the latter, except by 


a clear, interesting, and dramatic pre-{ despotic acts devoid of sentiments of 


sentation of the Pilgrim spirit. 

“In the past year there have been 
in both the United States and England 

so many picturings of Pilgrim scenes 
that it'seemed necessary in the tercen- 
tenary pageant at Plymouth to do 
more than this. The reason why some 
American pageants have not been 
wholly satisfactory is that they have 
seemed a series of pictures and dances, 
each apparently chosen for its own 
beauty and interest rather than be- 
cause it was essential to the develop- 
ment of a central idea. 

“Many peoplé know what the Pil- 
gtims did in England, in Holland, at 
Plymouth in its earlier days, but why 
they did it, guided by what, unified as 
a group by what, these matters have 
not been so clear. What inspired 
tiem from the nearer past; what, in 
common thinking and suffering, solidi- 
fied them: all that surely needs 
dramatic presentation. 

“At the center of their group were 
a number of friends from villages in 
the neighborhood of Scrooby, England.. 
These remained in Holland and in New 
England the men whose ideals and 
examples were dominant. All thfs 
should. be dramatically illustrated. 
What gave the Pilgrims, as a growing 
group, wise aspiration and the power 
to apply it.to daily problems was the 
‘spiritual guidance of John Robinson 
and the leadership of William 
Brewster and William Bradford. 

“The pageant aims.to make these 
facts very clear. The incidents in 
Episode IV, ‘Ihe Pilgrims in the New 
World,“ have, therefore, been selected 
from the many which might have been 
reproduced, not simply because they 
provide good dramatic material, but 
because they illustrate qualities of 
character or thé application of ideals, 
already made clear, at crises in the 
history ot the new colony. 

“The Finale seeks in prose, verse 


and music to emphasize.the presence | 
American ideals today of the 


“Kodak as You Gol” 
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supply you with FVV 
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ron will on DEVELOPING and terme 
satisfactory. | 
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ENLARGING and FRAMING . 


justice and humanity 

„America, as the champion of liberty 
and justice, cannot act in this manner 
and will not act in this manner. This 
does not mean that America’s inde- 
pendence policy in these islands may 
not’ be supplanted by a policy of an- 
nexation or complete autonomy. I 
firmly believe, however, that no change 
will be affected without the express 
consent of the Filipino people. There- 


people insist on being independent 
they shali-be independent. 


Trust in America 
“Whether we will be independent 
within the four years of President 


ent proposition. The report of the 
mission on the international situa- 
tion, so far as it affects the Far Past 
and as judged at Washington will, it 
geems to me, have weighty influence 
in the decision which will be reached 
by the American Government. The 
mission has not yet completed its trip 
throughout the Archipelago; ,conse- 
quently, it is to be supposed that its 


been formed.“ : 

Mr. Quezon expressed the belief 
that the local ‘autonomy already 
granted would not be withdrawn by 
Congress. “The Administration and 
the Congress of the United States 
may think that is not the time to 
grant independence; they may even 
feel that we already have such con- 
trol of our government as we should 
have at this juncture. But to de- 
prive our people of any powers they 


the declarations of those: who res “Pd oxy 
Gust ux act ofc e ' 


Harding’s Administration. is a Uiffer-| 


judgment of the situation has not yet 


~ WASHINGTON. District « 

connection with the Mingo, West Fir- 
ginia, coal strike troubles went for 
arms was made before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee on Saturday by 

F. Keeney, union president, who 
was under cross-examination by 8. B. 
Avis, counsel for the operators. The 
money was spent, Mr. Keeney insisted, 
to support tent colonies in which 
11,000 minera and their families were 
housed. : 

Mr. Avis pressed the witness re- 
peatedly to say that the, mine workers 
union habitually broke Nts contracts. 
Mr. Keeney would make no such ad- 
mission. Counsel cited 63 strikes al- 
leged to have been called by Mr. 
Keeney in one union field. 

“Many of those were bred by your 
secret service men in the mines, but 
my records aren’t here, though your 
figure is probably too high,” the wit-⸗ 
ness replied. 

Mr. Keeney used the terms “Vigil- 
antes,” and “gunmen” frequently. , He 
defined the first as members of "the 
citizens volunteer state police, and 
the second as mine guards. He said, 
some of the volunteer police were 
“thugs,” while Mr. Avis said they were 
“dentists, doctors, bank officials, mer- 
chants,” and mostly ex-service men. 

“What do you mean by saying that 
mine workers are entitled to the full 
social value of coal they produce?” 
Chairman Kenyon asked the witness. 

“It means that a man should re- 
ceive al] the Wealth that he creates 
after payment of the running expenses, 
transportation and a fair return to the 
men who own the property,” Mr. 
Keeney answered. “It does not mean 
taking the property away.” He agreed 
with Chairman Kenyon that the union 
was endeavoring to get that method 
of compensation adopted, rather than 
the present system.” 

Thomas Sterling (R.), Senator from 
South Dakota, asked if the union men 
did not use “violence, intimidation and 
threats, to get non-union men to join 
the union.“ 

“No,” Mr. Keeney said. “That is not 
the policy of the mine workers.” 

“What would you do to a local whion 
which resorted to such tactics,” Sau. 


persisted. 
them.“ Mr. “Keeney” an- 


committee looked into the sys- 
tem in Mingo by which deputy sheriffs 
have been employed by private con- 
cerns. James Kirkpatrick, a deputy, 
testified he had received a salary from 
the union as well as his official pay, 
and named a half dozen men he said 
the coal operators employed. The sys- 
tem was no longer in effect, he said. 


OIL CLAIM ALLOWED 

NEW YORK, New York—An attach- 
ment for $500,000 against the property 
here of the British Controlled Oil 
Fields, Incorporated, with offices in 
Montreal and London, was granted iu 
the Supreme Court on Saturday by 
Justice Finch, in a suit by Ernesto 
Stagg of Guayaquil, Ecuador. The de- 
fendant has a capital of $40,000,000. 
The complaint alleges that Mr. Stagg 
brought oil lands in Ecuador to the 
attention of the defendant and the 
corporation acquired 51 claims. Mr. 


‘ 


fore, we can affirm that if the Filipino Stagg received $300,000 but alleges 


that under an agreement of last Au- 
gust he was to get $500,000 additional 
upon the transfer to the defendant of 
ownership of four claims, but the 
money has not been paid. 


Somes nao 
| United States 


ag last of the 
ps 2 ‘Over to. the 
tor experimental pur- 
Destroyers. Gat tleships of the 
Atlantic fleet on sent down 
with shell fire N destroyers, the 
V-43 and 8-142, in operations ‘which 


Should they fail, destroyers will shell 
the Frankfurt, and the Ostfriesland 
will fall a target to the 14-inch 
guns of the superdreadnaught Penn- 
sylvenia, flagship. ot the Atlantic 
fleet. 

Under orders to fire at a speed of 
32 knots, the thirty-sixth destroyer 
division bore down on the target only 
to flud as they dashed past that they 
were making the maximum of roll in 
a choppy sea. They withheld their 
fire and set out over a wide are for 
another run by at 15 knots, with the 
Dickerson leading, followed by the 
Sicard, Leary, Schenck and Herbert. 

When the ships were 6000 yards off 
the marks, which were anchored in 
* approximate column 400 yards 

the Leary let go with three of 
2 four-inch rifles. Each gun was 
discharged ten times. One of the 30 
shells went through the bridge. of the 
V-43 and anogher passed through the 
starboard bow and out of the sterp. 
Naval officers said that had the V-43 
been in action with ammunition 
eboard and steam up that shot prob- 
ably would have done for her, causing 
either a magazine or boiler explosion. 
“With the Sicard dropping out to act 
later as & dispatch boat, the destroyer 
column. still running single file, cir- 
cled the target and steamed away to 
come up-again for an attack on the 
8-132 by the Herbert. As the vessels 
stood down to the firing line, a thrée- 
masted schooner sailed leisurely 
across the range despite warnings 
from the Pennsylvania and she was 
within a few hundred yards of the 
Herbert when that ship opened fire. 
Thirty shots were discharged by the 
Herbert, six taking effect and placing 
the target in a sinking condition. 


| erer LAID OFF 
QUINCY, Massachusetts— The Beth- 
lehem pbuilding: eee an- 


L the 
ers will be 3 on pee ein tas 

The curtailment was said to be dus 
to reduction in government contracts. 


PASSENGERS DETAINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Several 
alien first-class passengers on 0 
French liner Rochambeau, which ar- 
rived here on Saturday, were held on 
board pending instructions from the 
immigration authorities in Washington., 
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Frequently sent-to the East—to 
Europe and Asia—Wel- 
come everywhere. 


32 .00 the pound. 
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on sale Friday at $3.75 to. 


Complete New Stock 


BATHING SUITS 


Moderately Priced For This Sale! 


WOMEN’S _. WELL-FITTING 
COTTON BATHING SUITS 
on sale Friday at..... n 


WOMEN’S JANTZEN WOR- 
STED BATHING SUITS 
on sale Friday at $6.75 to... 


WOMEN’S FINE WORSTED BATHING sorts 


CHILDREN’S FINE WORSTED BATHING SUITS 
on sale Friday at $2.50 t0·9j 444 
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is put at 25 


pound regardless of the fact 
of these wools in the 


‘wool growers are entitled to a 
| maximum of protection and that the 
‘permissible in any schedule 
——— rate, the course 


uld have bee 
the “duty oo unman 


5 . 
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as is grown 

will need to be taken to London for 
ale. It a flat rate of anything like 

26 3 per pound is to be adopted, 
the only safeguard is the setting 

ad valorem maximum, as was 

done by the mmittee. The real 
mistake, however, was in the adoption 


ot the flat rate of duty for a product 


with extreme variations in value. The 
flat rate which was adopted put the 


fad valorem .equivalents of the wool 


duty far above those ever levied in 
any former wool s hedule. The rem- 
edy for this situation in connection 
with the wool duty is to return to the 
system of collecting wool duties which 
has been in successful operation for 
over half a century. Put the duty on 


a ithe grease wodl with proper corres- 


ponding rates for washed and scdurea 
wool. 

he most conspicuous fact about 
the rates on manufactures. is that 
they are not rotective. They are 
merely revenue rates. The only ex- 
‘planation for th) schedule as it stands 
is that which accounts for some of the 
minor inconsistenciés which the man- 
red goods schedule, namely, 
t the schedule in its present form | 
was the result of hasty attempts to 
reconcile conflicting opinions. There 
seems to be no other adequate expla- 
nation, for example, for a compensa~- 
tory duty on tops less than the duty 
on an equal ht of scoured wool. 

“The great obj tion to the rates on 
wool manufacturers, however, does 
not lie in these minor shortcoming».. 
The. real trouble is that the duties 
on manufactu: es have been set with 
no apparent purpose except to keep 


Will under the Payne-Aldrich schedule. 
ce This purpose has been pushed so far 
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that the preservation of any shred. of 
a protective policy in these rates has 
been lost sight of.” 4 
COLLEGE OFFICERS 
FORM ORGANIZATION. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AMHEPST, Massachusetts—College 
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woman and child in the Dominion 
that could be located was enumerated, 
and also every farm animal. In addi- 
tion the farm machinery and produc- 
tion were taken, and the record of. 
every trading company and business. 
In the large centers of population 
the field work was completed in from 
two to four weeks. In the outlying 
wilderness districts of Hudson Bay 
and the northwest territories, the 
work took twice as long, and some of 
the final reports will not reach Otta- 


mer. In these far and lonely stretches, 
the members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company factors and the missionaries 
acted as ehumerators, and every Eski-. 
mo it was possible to locate was 
1 he Indian agents took the 


2 apula 
its on well. In March, 1920, 


of which 25,694 were in British Co- 
lumbia. The estimated Eskimo popu- 
lation is 3000. 

The form used for the census of 
agriculture was the largest, requiring 
the farmer to answer no less than 220 
different questiom The population 
form demanded a person’s name, place 
of abode, nativity, language, origin of 
father and mother, religion, how many 
languages spoken, education, occupa- 
tion, married or single, whether owner 
or lodger of dwelling, how much rent 
paid, if latter; if former, number ot 
rooms in home, material of home, the 
amount of money earned in last yeaf, 
time idte; if foreigner, the year of 
immigration, date of naturalization, if 
able to read and write. The enumer- 


wa, headquarters, till late in the sum- perien: 


tion in Canada ts] 08 


ators had power to compel replies. 
Any refusal constituted an offense | 
against the state; punishable with a 
fine of from $20 to $100 or from one to 
three months’ imprisonment. But only 
a few prosecutions were necessary 
throughout the whole of Canada. 

How many people will the sixth cen- 
sus show? Naturally great interest 
centers about this question. The gen- 
eral surmise places the figures around 
the nine million mark. Allowing Can- 
ada to possess a population of 9,000,- 
000 people, inhabiting 3,745,574 square 
miles, gives only slightly over two 
persons to the square mile. The lo- 
cating of those dwelling in wild and 
inaccessible places called for the hard- 
est kind of work. 

Perhaps no part of the great Do- 
minion offered more difficulties than 
the long line vf rocky, tree-covered is- 
lands which stretch along the coast of 
British Columbia for a distance of 
500 miles, and which form a barrier 
against the open sea, making what is 
known as the “Inland Passage,” a 
maze of channels between myriad is- 
lands, the waters for the most part 
quiet, which is a paradise for travel, 
particularly for small gas boats. These 
islands, some closely hugging the main 
land, some removed by many miles, 
range in size from a fraction of one 
mile long to ninety miles, and in area 
one acre toa thousand. All are rocky, 
most of them heavily treed with fir, 
sprucé, hemlock, cedar, alder, and 
arbutus. From them comes one. of 
British Columbia's chief sources of 
wealth, so the greater portion of the 
inhabitants are transient loggers. Yet, 
tar removed from civilization, with 
little in the way of good farming land 
on the most of them, and this only ob- 
tained after much clearing, these is- 
lands have drawn to them settlers. 
Far scattered, lonely are the pre- 
emptions. 

The enume?ating of the inhabitants 


j carving qut little farms on some hill- 
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son enumerated in the section cov- 
ered, 

The particular enumerator traveled 
with was well chosen for the task. He 
was a Scot, six feet three, a returned 
soldier, and also a man versed in the 
woods, having followed every kind of 
logging previous to going to war. His 
size and evident strength were a. vis- 
ible detriment to any saucy answer or 
refusal of information. The gas boat 
engineer, also a returned soldier, Joe 
Dick, by name, was a pilot by long ex- 
ce in these northern waters, 
wise. to all the treacherous channels, 
rapids, and hidden rocks of the region. 
In the 30-foot cruiser-cabined launch. 
late on. the afternoon of June 1, we 
landed in a little bay on one of the 
largest of the islands to be circum- 
navigated. Here a shingle mill, a log- 

camp, and a salmon cannery gave 
the biggest population returns of 

entire trip, and incidentally 
brought to light queer things and in- 
teres . 

Like most shingle mills, this one 
visited employed many Chinese, quite 
a number of whom spoke no English. 
But in the lumber camp we found a 
wonderful Irishman, one of your typ- 
ica] soldiers of fortune, Who had. been 
everywhere, done everything. He 
spoke seven languages, his chief lin- 
guistic accomplishment being a thor- 
ough mastery of Chinese of the Canton 
dialect, an ability rare among white 


N * 
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20 miles 


Drawn tot The Christian Science Monitor 


Listing a Canadian settler’s family 


men. By his aid the enumerator found 
easy a task which otherwise might | 
have been most difficult. The first 


Chinese enumerated spoke English. | Boston 


He was at ouce suspicious and on 
guard when the enumerator. put the | 
question: “How much money did you, 
earn in the last year?” He refused at 
first to answer, then, on being: warned | 
of the penalty, gave his earnings as | 
$40. This so ridiculously small sum. 
the enumerator refused to accept, —1 5 
took him severely to task. Finally the 
man answered naively: “I telleé you 
truth, govellment, he taxee me.” 

On being assured that he would 
not be taxed he admitted to earning 
$600 last year. Most of his compan- 
fons volunteered sums of from 3400 
to $600, and it is questionable if they 
all told the truth, still fearing no 
doubt taxee“ in spite of the white 
man’s word. By way of comparison, | 
the:yellow men earned more than the 
casual laboring white men as far as 
I could learn. One thing is certain, 
the sixth census returns will show 
an increase in the Chinese population, 
and the increase of the Japanese is 
greater than the Chinese. 

There are today 15,000 Japanese in 
Btitish Columbia. The immigration 
of a large portion of these was caused 
by rival white salmon canners a 
number of years ago, who. brought 
them in as salmon. fishermen to re- 
place the whites and Indians. The 
salmon season is short, and every 
day must be made the most of, for 
the canners’ outlay in gear, boats, 
machinery, tin, etc., is very large. 
But the whites and Indians were much 


given to taking days off during the 


season, and laying up for bad weather. 
Not so the Japanese. He worked 
early and late in all kinds of weather. 
Today the Japanese are no longer 
merely hired fishermen, but have be- 


come a dig owning factor in the J 


salmon industry. 
The Japanese are also invading the 
fruit-growing valleys of the interior 
and the berry-farming districts. They 
are exceedingly resourceful:- ~ 
British Columbia, by reason of its 
ruggedness, its long stretclies of diffi- 
cult wilderness, would of necessity 
seem a young man’s country, ¥et, 


some six hundred widen, were men of 
much experience, hand-logging or 


side less rocky than the rest. 8 
are labors rly 
-logging, In 
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Though the island is 20 miles from 
the mainland, three other smaller is- 
lands lie between. Swimming from 
one little island to another the cougar 
had finally reached the larger. The 
chief of the Toba Indians at the head 
of Toba Injet told me he had recently- 
seen a/cougar near his camp, a region 
where the animals had been unknown 
since he was a boy. 

To city men, single and married, 
who find it-hard work to make both 
ends meet on yearly salaries or in- 
comes of from $1000 to $6000 the cash 
incomie by which a great many of these 
wilderness dwellers live’ may seem 
absurdly small. The average cash 
earnings per year among the majority 
of preemptors met with was $400. But 
their fuel and garden stuff cost almost 
nothing, so they are as well off as a 
city man earning five times the money. 


EXPLORER SAI&S 
FOR BAFFIN LAND 


WISCASSET, Maine — Donald B. 
Mac Millam and six adventurous follow- 
ers sailed down the Sheepscot River 
on Saturday bound for Baffin Land. 
They were cheered by 2000 friends and 


admirers, including Governor Baxter, 
a classmate of the explorer at Bow- 
Sila College, as the little schooner 
Bowdoin left the wharf. 

Besides Dr. MacMillan, the expedi- 
tion includes G. Dawson Howell of 
who has been especially 
trained for the work of making ob- 
servations in terrestrial magnetism 
tor the Carnegie Institute. He will 
also act as operator of the radio ap- 
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: Foo PRICES TODAY. ) 
: NEAR THOSE OF 191 


"Becta to The Christian 22 Deter 


ts Washington News Office | 

n District ot Columbia 
—The cost of staple foods today aver 
ages about what it did at this Hme in 
1917, according to the monthly labor 
review of the Bureau ot Labor Statis- 
tles, United States Department of 
Labor. The highest péak was reached 
in June of 1920 and there is some dis- 
tance to go before we get back to the 


happy days of 1913, 1914 and 1915, 


after which the rapid rise began. The 
22 food articles on which the report is 
made include meats, eggs, butter, 
bread, flour, cheese, rice, sugar and 
other commonly used articles of food. 
The tables are based on figures re- 
ceived from retail .dealers through 
monthly reports of actual. selling 
prices 

The cost of the various articles of 
food showed a decrease of 28 per cent 
in April, 1921, as compared‘with April, 
1920, and a decrease of 2.7 per cent 
in April, 1921, as compared with the 
preceding month. Reports are made 
from 39 cities from which the per- 
centage change in the retail cost of 
food in April, 1921, is compared with 
March of that year, and with April of 
the preceding year. In New York the 
percentage increase in April, com- 
pared with the year 1913, was 56. and 
the decrease as compared with April 
in the previous year, 26; in Boston the 
increase was 54, and the decrease, 26; 
in Washington, the increase was 61, 
and the decregse 24; in Chicago the 
increase was 55, and the decrease 29; 
in Los Angeles the increase was 39, 
and the décrease, 25. 

The average retail prices of coal per 
ton show an increase of from $2 to $3 
a ton for anthracite on April 15, 1921, 
over January 15, 1920, but a very slight 
decrease over the prices of March 15, 
1921. These continuing high prices of 
household. coal are responsible for the 
fact that people are deferring the pur- 
chase of coal; regardless of the fact 
that coal dealers and many economists 
are urging that it be bought now, to 
prevent congestion and possibly a coal 
famine in the autumn. The feeling 
persists, however, in spite of expert 
opinion, that the price cannot go 
higher and may drop, and “that it is 
worth waiting on that chance. 


LOWER RENTS IN 
THE FALL PREDICTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitoy 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Figures 
obtained by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life in- 
dicate that from 90 to 100 houses are 
being erected in Greater Boston each 
week and the chairman predicts that 
this will cause a notable drop in rents 
this fall. He says that a number of 
apartment houses owners have vacant 
apartments at this time but are willing 
to stand the loss in the expectation 
of receiving high rents again after 
the summer holidays. He advises peo- 
ple to refuse to pay increases and to 
take advantage of the six months law 
and appeal to the courts. 


8 dene of Timber 


0 * 


ngen ** The Christian Science Monitor 
Washington News: Office 


| Bape District of Columbia 
found for halting the steady depletion 
of the country’s timber supply, and 
for remedying a situation’ described 
by foresters as “exceedingly serious,” 
the first forest experiment station in 
the éastern states has been estab- 
lished at ‘Asheville, North Carolina. 
The station is under the Forest Serv- 
ice division of the Department of 
Agriculture, and special problems will 
be studied, such as development of 
methods for artificial reforestation, 
and the quantity of timber of different 
species that can be successfully grown. 
It is hoped that out of the experiments 
conducted at the new station will 
arise some means by which the lum- 
ber shortage can be gradually over- 
come, and relief afforded for the 
excessive prices of lumber, pulp pa- 
per, and practically all wood products. 

The seriousness of the situation is 
stressed by the Department of Agri- 


culture in announcing that three-fifths 
of the country’s original timber stand 


has, been destroyed, while a large 


percentage of the remaining two-fifths 
is made up of inferior second growth. 
It also points to the need of stimulat- 
ing -timber production in the east, 
since one cause of the high lumber 
prices is the fact that, while 90 per 
cent of the timber markets lie east 
o? the Rockies, dne-half ef the tim- 
be supply is in three Pacific Coast 
states, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. It is thought that by stimulat- 
ing the growth in the southern Ap- 
palachians, upon which the United 
States has for many years depended 
for a large part of its hardwood 
products, the source of lumber supply 
can be more nearly coordinated with 
the market center, thus reducing 
prices. 

Another reason given for locating 
the experiment station in the southern 
Appalachians is that the country will 
in the future have to depend on the 
steep mountain slopes in these states 
for a very large percentage of its high 
grade hardwood supplies. The bulk 
of the remaining hardwood is now in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, but as 
the ‘timber is .removed, this land is 
to be used for agricultural purposes. 
Upon the ‘success of * work in 
checking the decrease of simber land 


— in large measure the future 
hardwood supply of the entire coun- 
try. 


DRINKING DRIVER SENTENCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island— The 


most severe penalty yet imposed in 


a case of a motorist convicted in 
Rhode Island of driving while intoxi- 
cated is that of a jail sentence of 30 
days and a fine of $100. Larger fines 
had been impos but this was the 
sentence for James W. Goss after 
conviction here. A great increase in 
the number of intoxicated drivers is 
sald to be due to the perfunctory fine 
of $100 which for years had not heen 
exceeded in the district courts. 4 
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Jetaan Marsh Company 


. Satisfaction Ja Guaranteed With-Every Purchase 


BOSTON 


LUNCHEON 
STENCILED SAN TAS 
CLOTH—Especially adapted 
for Summer homes. New de- 


prio in 5 and 7-piece sets. 
A set. 1.00 


STAMPED HAND DRAWN 
H. S. PILLOW CASES — 
Dainty designs. Size 42x36 
inches. A pair.........98¢ 


CRETONNE TABLE RUN- 
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styles and colorings. Each 95¢ 


Priced, each. 
STAMPED BED SPREADS 


basket and wreath patterns. 


Full size Spread 
A set 


Single size Spread a 
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Bureau Scarf to match. 
Eack 


En a variety of French knot designs or 


and Sham. 
95 
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A Special Price Offering of 


Stamped a (Goods 


As An Incentive For Extensive. Summer and Vacation Embroidering 


STAMPED HOUSE DRESS- 
ES—All made up ready to 
embroider. 
tan and chambray. Each 75¢ 


SETS OF . 


STAMPED NIGHTGOWNS 
—Made of fine white nain- 
NERS—lIn a large variety of sook. A variety of dainty 
designs. Each. 


ODD LOT OF STAMPED _PIECES—Comprising discontinued numbers. 


and SHAMS 


included. 
nd Sham. 


x54’ inches. 
-+ s+. 49¢ 


STAMPED PILLOW CASES 
— Hemstitched with pointed 
ends for crochet. A varie 

of dainty designs. A pair 1 05 . 


STAMPED _ P A TCHWORK BED- 
SPREADS — On fine white cotton. 
basket and bowknot designs. 


Full Size Spreads with patchwork 
. 0 


Single size Spread with patchwork 
included. Eacc h 


Shams with “patchwork included. 
—: Spo ee eee ee 


Free Instructidns in all Kinds of Needlework 
, Sage 


In blue, green, 


98¢ 
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.. 29% to 49¢ 
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COLOR” IN 
Mr. Churchill's Promise to Array 
Guards in Scarlet and Gold 
1 's Birthday Fulfilled 


By special correswondent‘of The Christian 


| LONDON, England—dfter the long 

| Years of drab, khaki-covered soldiers, 
the | it seemed almost an anachronism to 
hold the great military pageant which 
honored the birthday of King George V 


~ 


15 
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and bearskins of pre-war days. As an 
-| example of military pomp and circum- 
. | stance the “trooping of the color“ holds 
| pride of place. The stalwart men, the 
| flower of the British Army, the glitter- 
: ing staff, and thé dassling sheen on 
ithe helmets and breastplates of the 
| Household Cavalry, make up, together, 
TR De Sgt 
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last finar ) war-time. dress of kabki has had 
on Jane 30, ents, “perhaps, to do with the pres- 
| 88 appearance of the metrop- 
than anything else. When Mr. 


47 recently announced his intention 

nib — putting the guards into their 
res ent scarlet and gold, there 
was a great outcry on the part of the 
ardent economists, and the newspaper» 
gleefully referred to “Winston's scar- 
let folly”; and it was argued that the 
dress-in which the soldiers had won 
glory for themselves and their coun- 
try was good enough for all purposes 
and occasions. 


Color Again Evident 
Nevertheless ‘the transfer has teen 
made for all ceremonial parades, and 
probably the khaki will soon be a 
thing of the past altogether for these 


amounted 
9.4 8, as against 217.247. The 
| * amounted to 11,750 
"with 9988 ounces 
aes. 


be no manner of doubt that the Lon- 
doner is secretly delighted again to 
see the guards, of which he is so 
orcad, decked out in the familiar uni- 
6, forma. The “trooping of the lor“ 
pointedly demonstrated the change, 
and the old-time ceremonial exer- 
| cised all its usual fascination over the 
large concourse of le who saw 


— display of martial 


parade was 


1d | Gr 7 
Guards, and first battalion Scots 
et nea included a| Guards; and one guard each from the 

ration wit 7 2 dqua FI third battalion Grenadier Guards and 
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ity; the control of clubs; abolition of 
grocers’ licenses; prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to young} 
persons; locai option, “the right of a 
locality to vote on the three options 


land, as the only means by which the 
people themselves can make their will 
effective regarding the existing mul- 
tiplicity of facilities for the sale or 
supply of intoxicants, 
tions for new facilities for sale or 
Supply. The three options would be 
periodically submitted to the local 
electorate, interpreted in the follow- 
ing way: “No Change” would leave 
the position in the polling area un- 
altered; “Reduction” would involve 
the decrease of the total number of 
licensed premises and registered 
clubs in the polling area by one- 
fourth; “No License” would mean the 
cancellation of all. existing retail fa- 
cilities for the sale and supply of in- 
toxicating beverages, alike in licensed 
premises and registered clubs. 

Under the plan, no new licenses 
would be granted and no new club 
supplying drink registered without the 
explicit consent of the electors in the 
locality directly concerned. A plebis- 
cite of the electors immediately af- 
fected woyld be taken whenever an 
application for a new license or for 
the registration of a new club r 


deemed by the licensing ju to 1919. Some of our great allies,” he 
: | be of sufficient importance to. X writes, would have preferred Bel- 
serious Such a plebi-| sium and Holland to negotiate di- 


seite is partieularly necessary in new 
housing. areas, to avoid establishing 
new places for the sale or supply of 
drink apart from the will of the in- 
habitants. 


Program of Reform 

It is recognized that a program of 
temperance reform for the present 
day must be constructive as wel] as 
restrictive, The authors of the plan 
say “It is not sufficient to call for 
the prohibition of t e sale ot intoxi- 
cating liquor. It is essential to pro- 
vide centers of fellowship in the steaa 
of drink shops, where the people can 
meet in the leisure hours of the day 
for wholesome social purposes.” The 
state, the municipalities, the churches, 
industrial and social welfare organ- 
izations should, it is urged, contrib- 
ute in their respective spheres to the 
provision of these social centers for 
the people. 

It ig proposed to deal with the 
“vexed question of compensation“ in 
the following way: Where, by the 
carrying of the “Reduction” or “No 
License” resolution, licenses are ex- 
tinguished for which compensation 
would have been paid under the Act 
of 1904 if they had been extinguished 
on the ground of redundancy, com- 
pensation would be paid from the 
compensation levy on the “trade”; the 
levy to be uniform throughout the 
country and based on the actual sales 
of intoxicants, and the compensation 
fund to be national in its application. 
If this fund proved insufficient to 
meet the charges ¢onsequent on the 
closing of licensed houses, resort 
W. ald then be made, for the purposes 
of compensation, to money raised by 
taxation levied on the sale of liquor. 
The compensation value, throughgut 
the period during which compensa- 
tion would be payable, should be 
based on the ascertained value of the 
license at the time of extinction, but 
it should in no case exceed the value 
attaching to the licénse at the date 
of the passage of the Local Option 
Act. 

Compensation for licenses included 
within the compensation provisions of 
the Act of 1904 should cease at the 
end of a defined term of years. If, 
by the vote of the people a decision 
should be reached within this term, 
involving the complete éxtinction of 


these licenses throughout the coun- 


try, the compensation in that final 


stage should be borne by the National 


Exchequer. No compensation would 
be payable when by the vot> of the 
people licenses not covered by the 


1904 Act were extinguished nor when 
under similar circumstances regis- 
tered clubs ceased to supply intoxi- 
cants. 3 
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BELGIANS’ CLAIM . 
‘TO DUTCH SOIL 


Publication of Revelations in 
André Tardieu's Book Has 
Caused Cooling of Friendship 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

AMSTERDAM, Holland — Notwith- 
standing the generally spontaneous 
and persistent manifestations of char- 
ity shown by the Dutch people during 
the four years of the war to the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from Belgium, the relations between 
the two countries have considerably 
cooled down since the publication of 
certain revelations, dating from the 
period of the peace negotiations. 

At that time it became known in 
Holland that Belgian diplomacy, sup- 
ported: by that of France, sought to 
obtain the annexation of Dutch terri- 
tory to Belgium, especially Zeeland 
Flanders (between the left bank of 
the lower Scheldt, and the Belgian 
frontier), together with the Dutch 
province of Limburg, situated between 
Belgium and Germany. These terri- 
tories had been definitely assigned to 
Holland by the treaty of 1839. Belgian 
diplomacy—including, it appears, King 
Albert—setting forth strategical rea- 


of these territories to Belgium. Such 
were the revelations which were made 
concerning the Treaty of Versailles. 


Two Different Views 


A book was recently published in 


Paris in which the author, André 
Tardieu, discusses the interallied ne- 
gotiations which took place there in 


rectly, but after a long debate of the 
ministers of foreign affairs, it was de- 
cided that the great powers should 
take part in the negotiations. Two 
different views were developed in the 
Belgian Government. The Socialists 
wanted no annexation, while the bour- 
geois parties desired to give Belgium 
complete military and economic guar- 
antees for the use of the Scheldt, the 
Ghent-Terneuzen Canal and the Ant- 
werp-Meuse Canal, the best solution 
being to place the left bank of the 
Scheldt and Dutch Limburg under 
Belgian sovereignty. : 

“If the Belgian proposal had been 
accepted, Holland might have been in- 
demnified by territory on the banks of 
the Ems and in Prussia. On February 
11, however, President Wilson de- 
clared that he did not see how Holland 
was to, be induced to discuss the 
sovereignty question, to which he 
added, on March 31, that there was no 
ground for requiring Germany to cede 
territory to Holland. 


Right to Plebiscite 

“On April 1, the King of the Bel- 
gians expressed his surprise at the 
objections raised by the British Ad- 


miralty in connection with the left 
bank of the Scheldt. Mr. Lloyd George 
replied that if King Albert desired to 
modify the régime of the Scheldt, 
Great Britain was prepared to ac- 
quiesce, but when it -came to terri- 
torial questiéns, that was quite a dif- 
ferent affair. On April 16 Mr. Hymans 
emphasized the rights of the popula- 
tion to a plebiscite, but this was in 
vain. The Supreme Council overruléd 
all cession of Dutch territory to Bel- 
gium and German territory to Hol- 
land.“ 

So far Mr. Tardieu. The revela- 
tions of a personage, so authorized, 
caused a very painful impression 
throughout all Holland. The most 
important newspaper of thé Dutch 
press, the “Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant,” wrote about it thus: “It is 
well that the people of Holland shoyld 
be at length informed from a trust- 
worthy source, that the King of the 
Belgians pergonally and Minister Hy- 
mans had made an attempt to take 
away a considerable portion of our 
territory, and that the French rep- 
reséntatives at the Supreme Council 
of the Allies aided and abetted them in 
their plans. ‘ 


A “Perfidious” Attempt 

First Wilson, and after him, defi- 
nitely and with décision, Lloyd Géorge, 
put an end to this perfidious Belgo- 


French attempt. Now that Poincaré 
and Clemenceau have retired from the 
scene, and French politics, at least in 
this respect, have become somewhat 
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of Commons, and revealed opposition 
from two sources. Labor, represented 
by Mr. Clyntes, objected to the bill on 
the ground that it prejudiced any 
a future attempt at nationalization, and 
railway Capital, represented: by Sir 
Frederick Banbury, because it per- 
petuated government control and in- 
terference. 

The debate was opened by Sir Eric 
Geddes, who, in a speech characterized 
by an obvious desire for conciliation, 
drew the attention of the House to the 
fact that although every transport un- 
dertaking throughout the world had, 
during and since the war, suffered a 
period of anxiety, the railways alone 
had been guaranteed th return on 
capital. He gave interesting compar- 
ative figures for the cost rates to the 
railway user for freight haulage. In 
1913 the comparative costs in ton- 
miles were: United States, 4d.; 
France and Prussia, 6d; Great Britain, 
9d. The present cost in Great Britain 
is 1s. od. per ton-mile. The compara- 
tive cost of construction per mile was: 
United States, £16,000; Prussia, E26, 
000; France, 2 000; Great Britain, 
£56,000 
Civereaneil Not Obliged 

The Minister for Transport thought 
it was idle to speculate as to what 
would have happened if the railways 
had not been under government con- 
trol, and thought there was no evi- 
dence to prove that control had put 
the railways of the country in their 
present position. The goverument was 
advis that it was really under no 
obligation to put the railways back 
into their pre-war position. The sum 
of £60,000,000 as compensation was 
inserted in the bill on the agreement 
of the majority of the railway com- 
panies, and he believed it was a wise 
and reasonable settlement. In the 
original draft of the bill he had sug- 
gested a “pool,” but the companies 
had rejected it. 

In the scheme for grouping the rail- 
ways, the government believed that 
far-reaching economies would be ef- 
fected. It had been given by certain 
people as £45,000,000 per year, but he 
thought £25,000,000 was a conserva- 
tive estimate of the saving likely to 
be attained within the next few years. 
Economies would be effected, he be- 
lieved, chiefly through operating in 
big groups, and through standardiza-. 
tion. The objection that the Dill 
would establish a great bureaucratic 
control of the railways was parried 
by the statement that it gave large 
privileges and powers to the com- 
panies, and it was the duty of the 
government to see that these were 
not used oppressively. 

Community of Interests 

In the arrangement for automatic 

reduction of rates—80 per cent to the 
trader and 20 per cent to the raiiway 
company—he believed that they had 
for the first time a real community 
of interests, and a safeguard against 
high costs. Both for himself and for 
the government, Sir Eric said he re- 
gretted that the representatives of 
Laber had deliberately surrendered 
their claim to representation on the 
board of directors. The government 
considered that was a mistake. Fi- 
nally the Minister of Transport com- 
mended the bill 4s providing a bridge 
between war-time guarantees and con- 
trol, and post-war equilibrium and re- 
newed prosperity, with the reasonable 
prospect of avoiding such labor catas- 
trophies as that occurring in the coal 
fields. 
Mr. Clynes (Labor), who described 
the bill as “a makeshift,” moved the 
following amendment: “That this 
House cannot assent to the second | 
reading of a bill which not only fails 
to provide, for the public, ownership 
and control of the railways, but would 
prejudice the future acquisition of the 
railways by the State on fair and eco- 
nomic basis, which provides for the 
payment to the railway companies of 
a sum far in excess of the amount 
due to them in consequence of tem- 
porary state control, and which, re- 
pealing the statutory limitation im- 
posed upon railway rates, vests in a 
non-elected body the arbitrary power 
of fixing those rates.” 


Changed Policy. 

In a reasoned argument on this 
amendment, Mr. Clynes reminded the 
House that the bill represented a com- 
plete change of policy on the part of 
the government, and ran directly 
counter to its election promises. On 
March 20, 2918, the Premier had in- 
formed a deputation of the Trade 
Union Congress that he was in gen- 
eral sympathy with its proposals for 
railway nationalization, and during 
the election campaign of that year 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, had announced publicly 
that it was the intention to nationalize 
the railways, and that he spoke with 
some authority in making that 
declaration. Why, he asked, had the 
government changed its policy? On 
the question of the surrender by Labor 
of its right to representation, Mr. 
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surer, . 
15 Hughes has shown want of tact 

and diplomacy in his comments in 
‘England on the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. at ta ‘Watt considers 


| with proper conditions and reserva- 

“What Mr. Hughes said when he 
touched Plymouth is not diplomacy 
and it is not prudence,” declared Mr. 
Watt. “We do not want to disclose 
our mind with such frankness to the 
men who have the thing we need, and 
who can put their own terms on it. 
I believe a word of warning is neces- 
sary to the Prime Minister, knowing 
he is not versed in the delicacies and 
refinements of diplomacy, simply to 
indicate to him that when we intrusit 
him with the representation of the 
interests of Australia in this crisis of 
its history we expect him to act with 
judgment, and that we hope he will 
* repeat his initial blunder.” 


BALLARAT AMALGAMATION 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Audgtralasian News Office 


‘BALLARAT, Victoria — Many years 
of rivalry between the town of Bal- 
larat East and the city of Ballarat 
were ended when Lady Helena Rous 
severed a red and white ribbon on the 
dividing line of the two municipalities, 
the ceremony marking the amalgama- 
tion of the areas. Amid the pealing 
of dells the old rivals came together 
and a united Ballarat will now go 
fearlessly forward to new and greater 
achievements. 


Fraser-Paterson Co. 
SEATTLE. WASH. 


Department Store Ethics 


“He profits most who serves 
best” is the gospel of modern 
business—and all the best stores 
today realize that the final test of 
their service is in the quality of 
the merchandise they sell. 
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peace, and in the interests ot the com- 
munity as well as of themselves. 

Sir Eric in his reply to the 
points raised during the debate made 
the important admission that the bill 
was the only alternative to national- 
ization which the government had 
been able to find. At one time na- 
tionalization had looked. like an evil 
which the government could not avoid. 
He now thought it a avoid it. 

On a division, voted for Mr. 
Clynes’. amendment ee 259 against. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


REJECTION OF SOVIET 
BY GERMAN MINERS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BERLIN, Germany—The annual 
congress of the German Miners Trade 
Unions which has just taken place in 
Giessen clearly showed that, as has 
always been believed would be the 
case in these dispatches, the moderate 
element in the German Labor move- 
ment has definitely obtained the upper 
hand. A resolution to the effect that 
the mining unions of Germany should 
acknowledge the leadership of the Sov- 
jet Government of Moscow was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority, 
only seven delegates being found to 
vote for Mr. Lenine and his friends. 
In the discussion which preceded the 
vote harsh words were uttered regard- 
ing the Soviet dictatorship which, 
under the mantle of democracy, was 
declared to have introduced methods 
of tyranny more intolerable, so far 
as the workers are concerned, than 
those of the old Tzarist régime. 

While the German miners resolutely 
rejected all idea of community of 
interest with Communism, they pro- 
claimed once again their adhesion to 
the Socialist program. An interesting 
speech by the Reichstag deputy, Mr. 
Hus, an extremely able and moderate 
Labor leader, introduced the debate. 
Mr. Hué said the question of national- 
ization—or socialization, as the Ger- 
mans call it—did not necessarily 
concern the mining industry only, 


world. He maintained, however, that 
the “trustification” of the mining in- 
dustry in Germany, of which Hugo 
Stinnes was the outstanding figure, 
almost made it necessary, if the in- 
terests of the community were to be 
adequately safeguarded, that some 
sort of socialization should be at- 
tempted. 

“There is no other way of prevent- 
ing the exploitation of the community 
by the German trust kings,” he added 
amid the cheers of he delegates. “The 
present Minister of Reconstruction, 
Mr. Walther Rathenau, has ?ecently 
declared that increased production is 
necessary if the conditions of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty and those of the 
recently accepted ultimatum are to be 
fulfilled. In order to induce the Ger- 
man workers to consent to increased 
production some assurance must be 
forthcoming that private exploitation 
of public commodities shall cease.” 

Mr. Hué resolutely rejected the pro- 
posal of Mr. Stinnes, Mr. Voegler and, 
other leading mine owners that by the 
issue of mining shares to workers an 
effective cooperation between capital- 
ists and Labor might be reached. Mr. 
Hué’s views did not, however, find 
unanimous approval from the dele- 
gates present, for the representatives 
of the Christian Miners Union—an or- 
ganization which numbers over 250,- 
000 members, mostly Roman Catholics 
—declared themselves not only opposed 
to Communism, but also to Socialism. 
The moderate nature of the speéches 
and the rejection of all collaboration 
with Moscow by the miners have given 
great satisfaction in German Govern- 
ment circles. 

The annual ‘report of the German 
Miners Union which has just been is- 
sued shows that the union, by far the 
most influential of the German Labor 
organizations, has a membership of 
467,339, of whom 2524 are women. 
Overtime rather than unemployment, 
according to the report mentioned, 
would seem to be the most striking 
feature of the German mining industry 
at present, 


TRANSVAAL FARMERS’ PLAN 
Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal — A 
Farmers Exchange has been formed 
for the purpose of marketing meat as 
direct as possible to the consumer. 
The exchange has been registered as 
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We ciaim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on the coast. 
Always something new. 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


107 PIKE ST. 


Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Childres 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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Supply Laundry Co. 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


& limited liability company. The pres- 1265 REPUBLICAN STREET 
ent marketing system maintains five SEATILE, WASHINGTON 
distinct groups of middlemen, each Capitol 300 


group being composed of a relatively 
large number of members, many of | 
whom are wholly unnecessary in the 
volume of trade handled. These 
groups are speculators who buy from 


CENTRAL AGENCY, INC 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


Thus, under the plan, all retail facili-| more moderate, there is every right|Clynes spoke with regret, but stated whom finance the speculators: whole- ||. 
ties for the sale or supply of intoxi- to suppose that the plan has now that it was compelled to take this sale dealers, many of whom are way & Pike Sts. 
cating liquors would become subject been definitely abandoned, but Mr.] course under pressure from the rail- fnanced by auctioneers; contractors, SEATTLE, WASH. | 
to the vote of the people at the first | Tardieu’s book remains as a warning way companies. other than wholesale dealers, who un- —— 
and at all succeeding local option to us to keep a sharp lookout,” Sir Eric Geddes interposed to say dertake contracts and supply labor RELIABLE 


in the 


“The friction between Holland and 
Belgium has not disappeared, but has 
made itself evident in the new problem 
of the “Wielingen,” a navigable chan- 
mel at the entrance of the Scheldt, now 
in the possession of Holiand, but 2 


that no pressure was put upon the 
leaders of the men, but Mr. Clynes 
persisted that such was his informa- 
tion and suggested that the matter be 
further discussed in committee by 
those who could speak authoritatively | The 


ownership of which Belgium insists. 


$; 


for both sides. ‘He described compul- 


compounds; and, ldstly, retail dealers. 
The Farmers Exchange proposes to 
eliminate a great many of these con- 
tributors to high prices for the con- 
sumers and low prices for the farmer. 

The exchartge represents no small co- 
operative movement. 


Transfer and ayn Co. 
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on Bulgaria consisted in the payment, 
by installments reaching over a period 
pot 30 years, of a war indemnity of 
4500,00, 00 francs in gold, and the 
immediate delivery of several hundred 
‘thousand head of live stock. The first 


f 
in| 
1271 


1 
4 


dng of 135,000,000 levas in gold, is al- 
ready and the commission insists 
upon the payment without delay. But 
135,000,000 gold levas, at the present 
rate of exchange, is worth about 2,000,- 
| 000,000 levas in paper, the only cur- 
Tency at present. 
|... The total of the state revenue for 
‘the financial year 1921-22 is estimated 
as being hardly 2,000,000,000, and the 
Bulgarian Treasury, not having any 
kind of reserve at its disposal, it is easy 
to draw conclusions. Concerning the 
cattle, the government decreed 20 days 
| without meat during the month of 
| April last and 10 meatless days-cach 
for the months of May and June, 
‘which, it was estimated, would allow 
of its delivering 50,000 sheep. . 
The war having greatly diminished 
the quantity of live stock, especially 
eattle, the country will not be able to 
dispose of all that is necessary for the 
| want of the farms and the transports. 
The delivery of horned stock at the 
present moment would be equivalent 
,a | to putting a complete stop on all traf- 
: traffic in the cite fic. commerce and agriculture, the in- 
| even though | eviteble result of which would be 


W NR ie ys 4 
+ ER * eominisston ‘has admitted the 
. appropriateness of the exposé of this 
city, the | situation, and will probably come to a 
decision in consequence, without the 
intervention of the three neighboring 
countries, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and 
— Greece. 
Changing the Commission 
The great powers have decided to 
abandon their share of the Bulgarian | 
indemnities in favor of these three 
countries bordering. upon Bulgaria. 
These countries would like to replace 
the members of the Reparations Com- 
mission by representatives of their 
own: one Serbian, one Rumanian and 
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vehicles shall 

in routes. This 

ch protest, and in 
es, at the foot of the 


tion of a military occupation of Bul- 
garia, in case the matter did not 
strictly fulfill all the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Treaty of Neuilly. 

Arrangements might be come to with 
the first two countries; but the third, 
the one that sustained the last damage 


OF JAPANESE PEOPLE 


and suffered the least from the war 
namely Greece, proves to be most ob- 
durate. More than any other country 
Greece fears the rivalry of 


1 


1 
5 


Japan—Concentration on 
development of natural science is 


and all her efforts tend to 
the latter in a state of weakneis. 
Greece is no less apprehensive of a 
reconciliation taking place between 
Bulgarians, Serbians, and Rumanians, 
all three of whom see with displeasure 
the occupation of the whole ef the 
coast of the Ionian Sea by the Greeks, 
who on this side bar their way of 
access to the open sea. 


Greece Seeks a Success 

The Government of Athens, in con- 
sequence of the bad turn of affairs 
attendant upon the expedition.in Asia- 
Minor, seeks all in its power to pacify 
public opinion by a success of some 
kind, political or military, that may 
>| perhaps be obtained elsewhere. That 
explains the threat of occupying the 
heights of the Rhodope and the 
Strundja hills, and of taking the Bul- 
garians’ cattle by force, while — 


forming bands of “komitadjis.” 

On April 11 last, the Athenian Cabi- | 
net agreed with the cabinets of Bu- 
charest and Belgrade, who afe still 
gravitating in the orbit of Greece, and 
‘Bent a collective note to Mr. Stam-; 


ikst! 


installment of the indemnity, consist- 


| made to get them taken up by private 


one Greek, and obtain the authoriza- 


ulgaria, ' 
ntain | 


cusing the Bulgarian Government of : 
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ee 


play the game of Government of 
Athens, who, beaten in Anatolia, has 
urgent need of victories and seems 
disposed to wir at least one by at- 
tacking d d Bulgaria.” 

The effect of this attitude of the 
United States of America has been 
very considerable in all the Balkan 
countries. a as 


A CITY IS BUILT BY 
STUDENTS OF PRAGUE 


’ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia—tIn the 
vicinity of Prague there exists some- 
thing unique in the world: a students’ 
city, the origin of which is worth 
lating. 

When, after the war, the Tzecho- 
Slovakian students of the University 
of Prague could not find rooms in 
which to live at moderate prices, 
when the new state found it impos- 


sible to fulfill all the manifold duties 
incumbent upon it, or come to the 
belp of the students, when the efforts 


families proved unsuccessful, and 
morp than 1000 of them were house- 
less—the studying youths of the city 
made „a brave resolve: they decided 
to help themselves. a 

Thus it came about that on October 
3, 1920, an appeal to the public, to 
the students and to the government 
appeared in the newspapers. The 
student fraternity became the builder. 
Tokens of sympathy came from all 
quarters. The city of Prague gave the 
ground on which to build, Professor 

thorsky put his invention of trans- 
portable wood buildings at their dis- 
posal, and on October 15 the first work 
in connection with building was be- 
fun in earnest. So great was the en- 
thusiasm among the students, that up 
till Christmas a daily average contin- 
gent of 180 of them came to work dig- 


On October 28, the national fete day 
of the young republic, 530 students 
worked busily at the founding of the 
new city...Workmen of all kinds and 
masons came continually offering vol- 
untary help. When sufficient money 
had been brought together, materials 
were ordered in December; at the end 
of the same nionth the first pavilion 
had a roof on it. Altogether 10 such- 
were to be built, beautifully situated 


being thought out for the future. 


crowns. 
tive working part in the construction 


in the place. It is with legitimate 
pride that the students point to the 


own hands, 
lowing inscription: “We believe in 


students.” 
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ane foundations, trimming and cut- 
stones. 


The whole of the buildings of the 
colony—to which will be added later 
a large central building, such as a big 
hotel or city hall—will cost 6,000,000 
Those who have taken an ac-| & 


will have a preferential right to live = 
“city” which they have built with their| = 
above the entrance to; 


which stands out in bold relief the fol- 


and work for a better future for all = 


| Levant.. : 


; 

It is already certain that many thou- 
sands of visitors from all the central 
European countries, as well as from 
the Balkans, will visit Bratislava dur- 
ing the fair, which thus offers a rare 
opportunity to exporters for estab- 
lishing new commercial relations, as 
well as for a direct inquiry into the 
economic conditions of Tzecho- 
Slovakia. 

The Balkan countries have always 
been the best customer of Tzecho- 
Slovakian goods, and only the un- 
favorable conditions of transport and 
‘exchange has ‘prevented the Tzecho 
Slovakian industrialists from doing 
extensive business with the agricul- 
tural countries of the Near East. Now 
that the conditions are improving, and 
the political agreements of the: little 
hentente have been supplemented by 
commercial treaties, it is felt that the 
‘time has come for opening up trade 
on a more solid basis. 


Trade with Balkans 


This, and the large amount of busi- 
ness, done with the Jugo-Slavs, Bul- 
garians and Rumanians at the last 
Prague samples fair, induced the man- 
agement to arrange for a special train 
with exhibits of Tzecho-Slovakian 
products, which will be sent on tour 
to all the important towns of Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia. Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia is doing the bulk of her trade 
with the Balkans on a basis of barter, 
i. e., in exchange for corn and raw 
materials. , 

It is the. natural resources of 
Tzecho-Slovakia which make it one of 


the richest trading countries in Eu-} | 


rope. It possesses many important in- 
dustries and has an adequate supply 
of coal and other minerals. It is esti- 
mated that about 80 per cent of the 
mines and industrial enterprises of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
are now located within the boundaries 
of the Tzecho-Slovakian Republic. The 
country has also large supplies of tim- 


tural land. When production can be 
reestablished on a normal basis, the 
new Republic should be independent 
of foreign countries for the bulk of 
its requirements of foodstuffs. — 


Tzechs’ Central Position 


The central position of Tzecho- 
Slovakia, situated as it is in the very 
heart of Europe, is a great natural 
advantage to the new State, and it will 
certainly exercise a considerable in- 
fluence on the future trade and eco- 


ber and extensive tracts of agricul- 


mines, in. ‘connéction 
transport facilities 
to make Bohemia, 


In Slovakia; the fourth Province of 
the Republic, cereals are the chief 
crops raised. Water power, which, es- 
pecially in Slovakia is almost unlim- 
ited, is also extensively utilized. 

At the present time the country is 
passing through a period of trade de- 
pression, which has naturally also 
had an adverse effect on its foreign 
trade. This is part of the same stag- 
nation as England and America began 
to feel in December last, though its 
efforts upon Tzecho-Slovakia had been 
somewhat delayed. The steady ad- 
vance of wages, which had risen to a 
considerable degree, had also an ad- 
verse influence upon trade, as the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by foreign merchants 
on account of the low exchange was 
almost eliminated. Thus there has 
been a slackening in foreign trade 
since about the middle of last year, 
but it is considered most unlikely 
that this will continue. SA. 


COAL DEPOSITS IN RIVERINA 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Coal 
deposits, probably the most extensive 
in Australia, have been discovered in 
the Riverina, near the southern 
border of New South Wales. The seam 
is 37 feet thick and the coal-bearing 
belt is estimated at 28,150 acres, 
which is expected to yield 45,000 tons 
to the acre of sub-bituminous smoke- 
less coal inferior only to that of New- 


and surrouned by gardens; six with | =a 
56 inhabitants each, and four with 92 
inhabitants, two in each room, thus 
providing for the immediate housing 
of 694 students, and great plans are 
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b 
ceived at Aleppo indicates that peace 


and tranquillity reign at Idlib, due to 


the energetic measures taken by the 
authorities. : 
The Angora Government, after hav- 
ing authorized transactions between 
the Turkish vilayets and Syria, have 


| withdrawn that authorization and pro- 
leading industries of these provinces. 


hibited the exportation of products 
from any part of Anatolia for the en- 
tire duration of the war with Greece. 


, TIME SET FOR CONVENTION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office . 
ROCHESTER, New York — The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of New Tork State will hold its forty- 
eighth annual convention here Oc- 
tober 5 to 10 this year, in the Pow- 
ers Hotel. 
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water at the foot of the cafion. 
who was an expert with the paddle, 
and the Professor, who had never been 
in a canoe before, manned one light 
craft and Dud and I the other. We 
boys wanted rapids, the more the 
merrier, and we certainly got them. 
The water was traveling like a mill- 
le race. We looked at our river map and 
as |, Sous we Bou, ‘wae D ry jing, charming, C along, | > — eae 92. — — Far Se | falls, the N e eee Bie 
| | * x a DEW | & ‘ 2 cee * — Ai * . 3 ma 5 * N . 5 0 N to r. at 4 — = 1 = — — ——— f “iin. = : Horse, White orse pides 6 
: all workh } | tian 1. 22 I „I'll lead the way,“ announced Pete, 
“and you two follow. Now keep your 
eyes peeled.” The Professor sat him- 
self down very snugly in the bow, as 
though he thought he might be tossea 
overboard, and we started. 
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mistake; how green 
he looks." ey ei 
That's not Slowman, it’s one of his 
cousins, though; his name is Tidy 
Snail and he helps to sweep the bot- 
tom of the pond,” Silas explained; but 
Selina was far too busy to listen to: . 
nim. 1 
Look at that gentleman in the black 
suit,” she was saying. He's a cousin 
ot Obadiah Beetle I suppose; gua— 
‘oh look, Silas, whatever is that?“ 

“My dear Selirfa, don't fall in. What 
is what?” : re te 
“That,” and she pointed one leg at 
a silvery bubble that was 8h00 


octing |. : 
„that's 


That Seraphina! But my dear 
Silas, I am not, and will not be cousin 
bubble.” Sf is 


with bubbles scattered in all direc- 
tions. But somehow when she was 
there it was much too wet to even try 
to make a hubble, and she was only 
too delighted to be helped back on to 
the dandelion leaf by her two cousins. 

“No,” she said to Seraphina as she 
sat drying in the sun,” I think I would 
rather dance on my long thin legs 
than learn to hold a bubble between 
two short fat ones like you do. A ponu 
seems to be a very wet place; are you 
sure you like living in it, Seraphina? 
It seems to me it must be so very wet, 
especially when it rains.” 

Seraphina only laughed. 


The bubble evidently heard him, for 
up it came; but to Selina’s surprise, 
when it reached the top, it turned into 
a email, brown lady rather like her- 
self, who said, “Good evening, Cousin 
Silas,“ in quite an ordinary -epider- 
tone of voice. rig j 

“But however do you do it?” asked 
Selina when she had greeted her 
cousin. 

Do what?” asked Seraphina. 

“Be a bubble,” said Selina. 

“But I’m not a bubble,” said Sera- 
phina. . What makes you think I 
am! i a 

“Only I saw a silvery bubble down 
there in the pond and Cousin Silas 
told me it was you,” explained the 
mystified young lady with the long 
thin legs. . 

“Ah, now I understand,” said Sera- 
phina. “It was I; Cousin Silas was 
right; but watch carefully while I dive 
and you'll see how I do it.” So she 
dived; and Selina, watching very care- 
fully, saw that as she went down she 
held a little silvery bubble between her 


two back legs. 

. will provide you with a supply of 
5 Kg 8 eee he leaves throughout mcst of the winter. 
8 Selina, peering over 2 edge . This spinach seed should not all 
e Of be sown at once, but in two or three 
ished. dsen down ta the pond © van-batches with a fortnight in between 

m pone. them and then as seon as the first 

Oh, she’s just gone home to fetch lot has been used for the kitchen, the 
her famity,“ answered Silas. She second lot will be ready to take its 
lives down there, you know, in a place. You should not cut the whole 
bubble house. It is very comfortable, plants „winter spinach as you 
she always assures me, but I think it] would cut a lettuce or a cabbage, but 
must de wet. „Now do de careful, should gather the largest outside 
Selina, and don't fall in. because vou leaves from all the plants as they are 
don't know how to make bubbles like required, and leave the smaller inner 
your cousin does,“ and he held on to ones to be gathered later when they 
Selina’s seventh leg tight, while she have grown large enough for the pur- 
hung head downward looking for Sera- pie 


ye 


How to Grow Spinach 


There are several different kinds 
of spinach commonly grown in gar- 
dens, but the two principal kinds 
are the summer and the winter spin- 
ach. Tue summer spinach is sown 
in the spring, and is fully grown in 
about 10 weeks after sowing, but the 
winter kind is best sown in August, 
and it is such a hardy plant that it 
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Fold 
Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Diagram for house made of cardboard 


The drills for winter. spinach seed 
should be one inch deep and one foot 
apart, and the seed should be sown 
thinly along these and lightly covered. 
You must not transpiant the seedlings 
jas’ do young cabbages, but leave 
them where they are sown, thinning 
them out constantly until they stand 
from siz inches to a foot apart. The 

ung plants which you thin out, how- 

er; need not be thrown away, for 
as good for cooking as 
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I have a dog that's all mi oii. 


and Enid—they were twins—came 


daffodil party. The flowers are in full 


urday ?” . 


pack up lunch for you all, which you 


sembled on the lawn, baskets in hand. 


on picking a full basket. 


Friend“ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
I have a dog that's all my own, 
Three bunnies and a hare. 

They live in boxes by the barn, 
So I can feed them there. 


The dog gods everywhere with me, 
From each day till it’s end. 
He is an Airedale but the name 
I call him by is ‘‘Friend’’!. 


The Daffodil Party 


“Mother,” said Mildred, when she 


from school one March afternoon, I 
have such a good plan! I should like 
to ask the girls in our class to a 


blooms there are heaps in the woods. 
May I ask the girls for next Sat- 


“And may I ask some of the boys in 
my class, Mother?” asked Bruce, their 
brother, joining them. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “we will invite 
them for a whole day’s outing. I will 


you can all 
It is a splen- 


can eat in the woods; 
come home for supper. 
did pian.” . 

“Oh, Mother, how good!” cried the 
three children. That evening, Mildred, 
Enid, and Bruce, retiring to their large 
play room, wrote an invitation to each 
classmate, requesting their company 
at a daffodil party on Saturday, each 
child being asked tc bring a basket. 
The children’s play room was selected 
for the supper, tables were fitted in, 
chairs carried down, the room made 
ready. 

n at 11 o’clock 
a bevy of laughing boys and girls as- 


Each child received a dainty packet 


from Mother, containing ample lunch, 


securely tied. Daddy, enjoying the 
fun, accompanied them. 

Soon they were out on the white 
road in the bright March sunshine. 
chatting gayly. Presently they 
reached the woods where the daffodils 
grew. NB 

The children scattered, each intent 
Blackbirds 
whistled; thrushes sang: the wood 
was full of life. At 1 o’clock Daddy, 
selecting a large sunny glade, with 
mossy banks, blew a Silver whistle. 
Boys amd girls ran in from all sides. 


All sat down; each dainty packet was 


untied, the contents onjoyed, the 
happy assemblage recounting  experi- 
ences. Then picking was resumed, the 
children’s ppy voices echoing 
throughout the woods. 

At 3 o’clock Daddy once more 
repaired to the lunch glade, to assem- 
ble the scattered children. Going to 
the large tree, at the foot or which 
he had eaten his lunch, he started in 
surprise, for there, fast asleep on the 
mossy root Was a little girl, one hand 
clutching a few daffodils. Daddy. sat 
down and stroked the little girl's 
hand. “Hello! little one” he smiled. 
as she started up. “What are you 
doing here! ge: 


n “Yee | rhe 4 8 : aS 5 5 . 
* — * 1 t 
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three bunnies 


and a hare 


said the child. “My name is Rosa- 
mond. I came to stay with Grand- 
mother yesterday. This morning I 
heard her say how she wished she 
had heaps and heaps of daffodils to 
send to children in town who couldn't 
go and pick the flowers as we can, 80 
I just made up my mind I would get 
some for her, and I sat down on this 
lovely mossy root and went fast 
asleep.” 

Daddy laughed heartily. 
just in the right place, little Rosa- 
mond,” he said, “to get plenty of daf- 
fodils.” He blew his whistle. Boys 
and girls came running up. Daddy, 
with Rosamond beside him, quickly 
explained the little girl’s presence and 
errand. “Who will give Rosamond a 
few daffodils to carry home to her 
grandmother?” he asked. 

“Iwill!” The cry came heartily 
from every child. Soon the little girl 
had more than she could carry. “We 
will ‘take Rosamond to her grand- 
mother, who lives not far away,” said 
Daddy. 

The large party moved quickly on, 
soon reaching an old-fashioned house, 
at the gate of which stood a little lady. 

“Oh, Grandmother, look!” cried 
Rosamond. At sight of the flowers 
and the smiling boys and girls, Grand- 
mother looked brightly up. 

“Just the very thing I was longing 

for,” she cried. ‘These daffodils will 
go straight away by motor to a large 
town, and tomorrow many little boys 
and girls and grown people, too, will 
be made happy with them.” 
Leaving Rosamond in her grand- 
mother’s care, Daddy and the band of 
children, delighted by the little inci- 
dent, moved on. As they entered the 
play room for supper, they found 
Mother and another lady waiting for 
them. “Cousin Louie,“ smiled Mother. 
“Just in time to carry back some of 
your daffodils to town.” 

Again the children willingly gave up 
some of their daffodila to Cousin 
Louie, who helped in a large play cen“ 
ter in London, where the flowers 
would be much loved. She was to re- 
turn to the city that evening. 

When at 6 o'clock each little guest 
had ‘departed, still with daffodils to 
carry home, Mildred, who, with Enid 
and Bruce, was helping Cousin Louie 
to arrange her daffodils into bunches 
before she left, said, Oh, Mother, 
hasn't it been a perfectly lovely day!” 


Birds’ Apartment 
Houses 


I do not suppose you ever heard be- 
fore of such a thing as birds living in 
apartment houses! But they do, I 
assure you. In South Africa a curious 
appearance As seen in some of the 
trees. High up mm the branches there 
are mounds, which look something 
like haycocks. From below they might 
be taken for huge honeycombs. But 
Hthey are made of coarse, wild grass. 
The openings are @ntrances to the 
nests of a colony of grosbeaks, who 
live in separate apartments, side by 


“You are 


Picking daffodils for Grandmother,” 
¢ 


side, quite sociably. One root covers 
the entire community. . 


* 


At first. it was something like a 
toboggan slide, smooth and swift; 
but soon rocks, like black snouts, 
began to thrust up at us, and the 
whole surface of the river became 
turbulent. They caused a strange 
illusion, It seemed as though we 
were standing still while they were 
rushing through the water, until a 
glance toward shore would correct 
the sense. Sometimes they came in 
ones and twos, then in scattered 
bunches, and we were forced to do 
some nimble dodging to escape their 
blows. Pete ferreted his way through 
with marvelous agility, paddling first 
on ode side, then on the other, while 
the Professor rendered such assist- 
ance as hie lack of skill and enthusi- 
asm would permit. Dud and I did our 
best to keep to the same route, but 
it got so twisted up at times that we 
were often compelled to take chances 
with something “just as good.“ 

Once, when we were sliding down a 

smooth, open bit of water, I saw Pete 
suddenly begin to dip his paddle with 
tremendous haste, slewing his canoe at 
right angles to the course. Thereupon 
I swung our canoe over in the same 
direction and a few yards further on 
found that we had been heading for a 
great shelf of rock over wick the 
water was leaping in a five-foot fall. 
We had scarcely got over this flurry 
of excitement before we were into a 
greater one. We were right out in 
the middle now, the whole surface 
boiling with rocks, the spume flying 
into the air, the noise intense. But how 
intricate if not impassable the course 
would appear ahead, there had always 
been a good opening at the last mo- 
ment, until we had begun to grow a 
shade careless. Now, however, the 
white water appeared in every direc- 
tion; ledges and bowlders were threat- 
ening to rip our light canvas craft into 
shreds and tatters; one could hardly 
hear himself think, so to speak. We 
saw Pete’s slim green canoe drive 
straight for a point where the water 
seemed a little darker and denser, 
plunge through and go spinning mer- 
rily on its way. We followed. Alas! 
our canoe had a slight keel. We 
rasped, slowed and stopped. Think of 
it: being up on a ledge in the midst of 
a rapid, far from either shore, and no 
possible way out of it except by going 
straight ahead! 
Well, we gave a shout to warn the 
others of our plight, but of course 
they could neither stop nor take time 
to look back, having their own hands 
full evading rocks, and then we got 
very busy discovering the solution to 
our problem. By reaching far out 
with my paddle I could just touch a 
neighboring ledge and thus keep the 
canoe from swinging sideways and 
rolling over. The water Was far too 
deep as well as swift to allow us to 
get out, while the rock we were hung 
up on was as sharp as a knife and 
not much wider. There appeared to 
be just one thing to do, jump over. 
About a third of the canoe already ex- 
tended over the obstacle, with Dud, 
in the bow, at least two feet above the 
flood. I gave a yell and at the same 
moment we both hunched ourselves 
forward as hard as we could. The 
canoe gave a few inches; we repeated 
the action and again moved a bit, and 
kept this up until the forward end 
fell with a splash, and we shot into 
deep water—free! | 

Pete and the Professor were wait- 
ing in an eddy a few hundred yards 
below. They cheered us as we came 
up and congratulated us generously. 

“T heard your shout but had to keep 
going,” explained Pete. “When we did 
look back your canoe reminded me of 
a sled poised on the crest of a hill. 
That was a pretty good specimen of 
a rapid, don’t you think?” 

We heartily agreed that it was. In 
truth we felt we were getting a little 
more than our money’s worth, and 
were glad when Pete called a halt for 
dinner. Before we were through that 
trip we knew we could pass a stiff 
examination in the art of rapids, and 
were very proud of the fact. 


Bees in the Clover 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


As through green meadow-lands I pass 
[I hear a singing in the grass 

Where bumblebees have found a bed 
Of fragrant clover, white and red. 
No gold, no silver do they bring, 

But to each clover Alossom sing 


| A song instead of money 
In payment for sweet honey. 
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incorporated under 


the Massachusetts Commissioner of 

ons a statement of its finan- 
cial condition, dated April 30, 1921, 
which compares: 
‘ ASSETS 


1921 1920 
ee %%% „ „ „4164 71.329.719 $85,649,727 


1 0 


„ „ 6 „ 60 


97 

„% »» 10 10,361,964 
autos 44,779,634 
501.815 


will SES 20,517,986 
265,674 . 


charges eereeee 
tin subsid cos. 1085 
te 246, 140.557 28105 
LIABILITIES 
stock eee eee >. 17,264,500 11204 860 
N notes payable 48,886,141 61,071,090 
Depreciation reserve. .*43,433,394 1. mre pred 
Accrued expenses .... 98,425 
Deferred audits 120 22255 
Reserve for 


570 
Resrv for fed & loc tax 49,502,136 f 49.168.874 
Prot & loss & surp. ...182,877,696 165,679,132 
euceveccese cs 045,140,567 806,695,109 


*Includes amortisation reserve. 


WESTINGHOUSE CUTS PRICES 
- PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—West- 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company announces a.10 per cent fe- 
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laws of Delaware, has filed with g 


a 4.1000 101% 103% 

ga U 8 Ind Ale. . 68% 48 49% 
U § Rubber 47% 49 
71% 71% 

$1. 81% 


6,400 West Union 
41% 41% 


5,600 Westinghouse 


’ | *Bix-dividend. 
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BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 


ment of the Bank of France (figures 
in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 
as follows: 
r July 15 
1920 
5,588,600 
247,400 
4,296,500 
38,010,900 
3,194,300 


26,000,000 
6 


July 7 
1921 
5.520.500 
274.500 
5,108,100 
37,667,000 
2,689,300 


25,300,000 
6 


July 14 


Lns & disc. 5,001,300 
Circulation 37,555,400 
Deposit . 2,705,100 
sje adv, to 


. 25,200,000 
Bnk rate % 6 


BRAZIL SEEKS STATE LOAN 


—The Department of Commerce has 
been advised by its consular agents 


the state of Rio Grande Do Sul has 
entered into negotiations 
York bankers for a state loan of be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

d thus acquired will be spent in 

roving the railway system of the 
state, and in completing the port 
works of Porto Alegre, both of which 
are state property. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


when bonds of 
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if you have funds to invest at this time 


selling to yield over 7%. 
e Pa suggest to you several issues 
are especially attractive? 
Write or * our Correspondence 


is gladly given and without any 
obligation on your Ages} : | 


the trustee type are 


8600. Such advice 
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PARIS, France — The weekly state- 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 


that the Brazilian press roports that 
with New 


eee a thieping shares on sexe! 
Berlin bourse. The German shipping 


| T 


‘pared with the stagnation it necessa- 


| Tily suffered 3 the war, is making 


great strides forward. The rebuilding 
of the two Hamburg East African 
‘lines—the Woermann line and the 


‘German Mast Africa line—ig making 


rapid progress. Passenger and freight 
steamers are under construction, al- 


though the number of new ships will 


not be definitely settled until the two 
companies know their share of ‘the 

compensation to be granted them by 
the German Government for the va- 
rious War losses, of which the sur- 


render of shipping to the Allies is 
Lat naturally the largest. The Woer- 


mann line resumed its Bast African 
service in July of last year with 
chartered steamers. Each of the com- 
panies mentioned has declared a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent for the past yea. 
The annual report of the German- 
3233 Steamship Company gives 
a very interesting picture of German 
shipping trade us compared with pre- 
war days. It is recorded that the 
company was able to send its first 
ship to the Dutch Indies after a 
pause of about six years in October, 


1920. Traffic with South Africa and 
30% | Australia has been slower to resume. 


“The way to the first- mentioned 
country,’’ continues the report, “is 
certainly free but difficulties provoked 
by the fear of British shipping com- 


‘panies of German competition has 


put difficulties before us. It is an- 
‘ticipated that the sound business 
instinct of the Australians will help 
them to overcome an artificially 
‘created war feeling and make them 
realize that trade between Germany 


themselves as for Germany.“ 


| "The report shows that the rebuiid- 


ing of the fleet of the company, with 
financial help from the German Treas- 
ury. is progressing satisfactorily. A 
dividend of 10 per cent is declared. 


and Australia is as profitable for 4 


a ramt gat Sead ached at the @ com- 
s annual meeting, which takes 


| ‘| place toward the end of the present 
| month, to consent to an increase ot 
"| Capital to the extent of 62,000,000 
marks, making the company’s total 
~ Tcapital over 80,000,000 marks and, after 


the 1 America and the North 


ued German Lloyd, making it the third 
most powerful German shipping con- 


cern. The reason prompting the pro- 
jected increase of capital is the de- 
cision of the directors to establish a 
“community of interest” or working 
arrangement with the German Steam- 
ship Company “Cosmos.” The capital 
df the German-Australian Steamship 
Company which will henceforth, as in- 
dicated, be 84,000,000 marks, was 4,- 
000,000 in 1884, when the company 
was fi , 20,000,000 marks in 1912, 
and 22,000,000 marks last year. 

The Argo Steamship Company, of 
which the headquarters are at Bre- 
men, are also raising new capital to 
the extent of 911,000,000 marks to en- 
able an extension. of trade to be 
achieved. 


INCREASE SHOWN IN 
MOTOR SHIPMENTS 


‘NEW YORK, New York—Prelimi- 
nary reports to the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce by plants 
producing about 75 per cent of total 
volume indicate shipments of automo- 
biles in June were 8 per cent better 
than May and 60 per cent of June, 
1920. Last year shipments in June 
were about on a level with the previ- 
ous month. 


ments for the first six months of 1921 
compared with 1920: 

—Carloads— —Driveaways— —Poat— 
Ine. 19,200 22,516 18,000 60,746 „3. 700 6, 380 
May 18,608 21.977 15,193 74,286 2,381 
Apl 20,187 17,147 14,197 64,634 1,619 
Mch 16,287 29,326 9.939 57,273 75 
Feb. 9,986 25,505 7,507 43.719 08. tas 
Jan., 6,485 25,057 3,185 29,283 1 


*Partly estimated. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for the last week 
shows that they hold $13,282,010 re- 
serve in excess of legal requirements. 


This is a decrease of $20, 775,650 from 
the previous week. 


improv nts between 
Mexico and the United Staten. Vice-| 
President Vail of the American Cham- | 
ber of Commerce in this city says:. 
“That such a gathering of important 
business men, not only from the United 
States, but from Cuba, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and other American 
countries, could be brou about at 
this time is a very important event 
„Buyer and seller have got to- 
gether on a large scale, and it will be 
more difficult in the future for agencies 


at work in the past few years to pre- 


vent. a better understanding between 
the- two countries to ply their trade. 
Trade not only follows the flag, but 
conquers international barriers and 
prejudices. 

“One of the important ideas brought 
out at the conference was that. the 
congress be made permanent to the 
extent of meeting each year, and that 
a suitable structure be erected for 
housing such a body. The proposition 
by delegates from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to request ad- 
mittance of the Confederation of Mex- 
ican Chambers into the international 
organjzation was another fruitful sug- 
gestion.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The following gives the ratio of re- 


serves of the 12 federal reserve banks: 
July 13 Julyé 
76.1 . 


Philadelphia .... 


Following shows the motor car ship- | Dallas 


WESTERN UNION’S EARNINGS 

NEW YORK, New York—A report 
by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany shows for the. first six months 
of 1921 a net earning of $4,067,500 on 
its outstanding capital stock. In the 
corresponding 1920 period the com- 
pany's net income amounted to 37, 
067,614. The company’s gross reve- 
nue, including dividends and interest, 
amounted to $52,277,200, against 359, “ 
963,428 for 1920. 


in l to Customers in 
Al Parts’ of the World. 


Special to The Christian Science’ Monttar 
from its Eastern News Office 

“NEW YORK, New York—A com- 
plete card index of credit information 
covering 200,000 foreign customers of 
manufacturers of the United States 
‘has been the result of the organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau af the National Association of 
Credit Men, a result attained in a 
period of less than two years. 

The methods by which the bureau 
has obtained this mass of credit in- 
formation were recently explained to a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor by B. B. Tregoe, who has 
been the manager of the foreign credit 
department of the association since its 
organization, and was largely respon- 
sible for the establishment of the 
bureau,’ 

“The primary basis on which the 
bureau operates is that it is strictly 
mutual, cooperative, and not profit- 
making. Its funds are derived solely 
from the subscribers, who choose the 
supervisory committee from their own 
members. It simply acts as a clearing 
house for the credit information on 


any foreign house listed on its index, 


which has hitherto lain dormant in 
the files of each individual manufac- 
turer. 

The method by which the informa- 
tion is kept up to date is substantially 
as follows, according to Mr. Tregoe: 
On receipt from a subscriber of an in- 
quiry in regard to g customer, stating 
his situation, a questionnaire is sent 
to every subscriber who has had deal- 
ings with that customer, stating that 
the original inquirer, whose name is 
not mentioned, has had a certain ex- 
perience, and asking what the expe- 
rience of the subscriber has been. 

On receipt of the replies, a general 
statement in regard to that customer 
is compiled from all the reports, and 
sent not only to the origina) inquirer, 
but to every subscriber furnishing the 
information, so that in case of a fur- 
ther transaction with him, each house 
has a complete file of his credit trans- 
actions. 


TIN PLATE WORKS RESUMES 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania —For 
the first time in many months all but 
one of the departments of the McKees- 
port Tin Plate Company is to be in 
full operation. this e 
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$7,000, 000 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
GENERAL M ORTGAGE TWENTY-FIVE YEAR 7% GOLD BONDS, 


SERIES “B” 


DATED MARCH 1, 1921 


DUE MARCH 1, 1946 


Interest payable March / and September 1 in New York City 


Not subject to redemption prior to September /. 1937, 


but redeemable. on said date and on any interest date 
thereafter al the option of the Company at 105% and accrued interest. 


Payable without deduction for any Federal Income Tax or taxes not in excess of 2%. 


‘THE ISSUANCE OF THESE BONDS HAS BEEN APPROVED BY THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


amounted to over twice the average annual interest charges. 


The following .summarized description of these Bonds has been prepared from a letter to us from 
Robert M. Searle, Ea. President of the Company, dated May 3. 192], copies of which letter may be had upon 


The Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation does the entire commercial electric light and power businese, 
as well as the gas business, in the City of Rochester and adjoining communities, operating under franchises which, 
in the opinion of counsel, are, with minor exceptions, unlimited d in time. 


Since 1909, the Company has increased its gross revenue 164% and its consumer’s accounts 125% whereas, 
during that period, it has increased its capitalization only 72%. 


For the past twelve years average annual net earnings, after deducting accruals for replacement reserve, have 
Earnings for the year ended April 30, 1921, were ae 


Gross Earnings „%%% ð ᷣ « “ ii eee ged at r Abd bss bao ke re 
Operating Expenses, Current Maintenance and Tares (excluding Replacement Reserve) 496,091.87 


. vs Sie . f . K 
— — e 


* 


83,016, 19.89 


Replacement Reserve Accruals (equal to 6.58% of grosse) 
Net Earnings Available for Interest C kargen 308,760.46 


507,859.43 


Annual Interest on Funded Debt (including present iseu e 107,172.50 


R a Ä K . vcd be cee’ Jeccces coves ae 


The property of the Company, including net current assets, (after giving effect to this financing) will repre- 
sent a book value of approzimately $34,500,000, against which funded debt outstanding will amount to about 
$19,500,000. These Bonds are followed by $4,774,000 preferred stock and by $7,248,000 common stock. Dividends 
on the common stock have been paid at the rate of not less than 7% per annum for the last twelve years with the 
exception of 1920, in which year a dividend of 5% was paid, although approximately 8% was earned. 


96% 


The above Bonds are offered, subject to prior sale and to issue as planned, 
and accrued interest, to yield approximately 7.35%. 


J. P, MORGAN § CO. 


PIRST NAI ‘ONAL BANK, New York 


NATIONAL 


- HARRIS, FORBES 4 CO., Ine. 


GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New Vork. July 78. 


7920. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 
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Vincent Richards, Yonkers, defeated 


John Hennessey, Indianapolie, 7—5, 6—3, 
6 3. ‘ 5 
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WOMEN’S SINGLES—Second eet 


eee: Lavine Fee. Ie i 


64. 

‘Miss Ruth ine, Cleveland. defeated 
Miss Rea gear Indianapolis, 6—1, 6—1. 

Mrs. H. F. Adams, Indianapolis, de- 
feated Miss Helen Lindstrum, “Indianapo- 
lis, 6—0, 6—40. 

_ Semi-Final Round | 

Mrs. H. S. Adams, Indianapolis, de- 
feated Miss Lavena Fisher, Indianapolis, 
6—0, 6—1.- 

Miss Ruth Wise, Cleveland, defeated 
Miss Marian Leighton, Indianapolis,. 4—6 
6—4, 6—4. 

MEN'S DOUBLES—Third Round 

John Hennessey and R. H. Burdick, 

1 defeated W. G. Wirthwein 
— G. 8. Frambes, Columbus, 7—5, 6—2, 


Vincent Richards, Yorkers, and F. G. 
McKay, Indianapolis, defeated Leland 
Haworth and Henry Orme Jr., Indiana- 
polis, 6—1, 6—0, 8—8. 

, Semi-Final Round 

W. T. Hayes and C. B. Hurd, Chicago, 
feated Vincent Richards, Yonkers, and 
G. 8 Indianapolis, 3—6, 4-46, 


F. E Bastran and L. E. Williams, In- 
dianapolis, defeated John Hennessey and 
R. H. Burdick, Indianapolis, 4—6, 6—+4. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Won 
. 85 


F. 


New Tork 51 
Boston „ hee 46 
Brockhlynn . 43 
R 41 
Fee 35 
Cincinnati 2—2—2t᷑ * 30 
Philadelphia 23 . 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 3 (first game) 
Boston 6, St. Louis 3 — game) 
New York 13, Pittsburgh 4 
Cincinnati 7, 9 rau 1 (rat game) 
Philadelphia Cincinnati 4. (second 


game) 
Chicago 6. Brookira 2 (first game) 
Chicago 9, Brooklyn 6 (second game) 
, RESULTS SUNDAY 
‘Brooklyn 7, Chicago 5 
Pittsburgh 4, New York 2 


| 
{ 


advantage of his opponents 


65 


re — 


271 27 


took the first set, which was featured 
by his brilliant play at the net. But 
in the second set, with the score 3- 
all, the break came. Levy lost his 
service on faults, and Bates, taking 


ran out the set 6—4. ot fore 
came back strongly at | als in the 
next two sets, Bates maintained the 
upper hand and won out, the last 
game being featured by spectacular 
rallies by both players when the game 
appeared lost. 
Mrs. H. D. Bickle of Toronto met 
Miss Margaret Grove of New York, 
the final of the ladies In 
he first set, Mrs. Bickle ng 
faultiess . tennis, and d 5 doth 
corners for many aces, won the set, 
6—3. In the second set Mrs. Bickle 
continued playing wonderful tennis, 
and by making some very brilliant 
cross-court aces, she ran the set to 
5—1. Then Miss Grove, by some very 
aggressive driving, won the next two 
games making it 5—3. In the next 


game with 40—30 against her; Mrs. 


Bickle again cross-courted. à service 
for a perfect ace, and won the next 
two points and game, set and match. 

Dr. R. Morris of Toronto won the 
junior championship from N. J: Endi- 
cott after three very strenuous sets, 
3—6, 3, 9—7. 

An the finals the mixed doubles, 
Mrs. Bickle of Toronto and Bates the 
Californian, took the title by defeating 
Miss Grove of New York and Henry 
Steinkampf, 6—4, 6—2. 

Paul Bennett of Winnipeg, who won 
the championship in 1920, was de- 
feated by ‘Bates in the semi-final 
round, 6—3, 6—2, 6—3. Levy entered 
the final when he easily defeated G. 
D. Holmes of Winnipeg. 

The Canadian players, 
evened up in the semi-final of the 
men’s doubles when they vanquished 
the Californians in straight sets, 8—6, 
6-—3. This match was productive of 
very good tennis and all four players 
showed to better advantage than they 
did in the singles. The winners were 
slightly superior at placing and mak- 
ing smashing returns, Bennett in par- 
ticular. » 

In the other double semi-final the 
two Australian pairs met and by 
agreement played the best 3 out of 5, 
J. O. Anderson and J. B. Hawkes 
winning the first set only to be de- 
feated in the next’ three by Peach 
and Todd. 

‘The final in the ladies doubles 
was played, Mrs. Bickle and Miss 


Following the. completion ot Fri- 
day’s play a meeting of the Canadian 
Lawn Tennis Association was held 
and the players selected who will 


‘| play off for places on the Canadian 


aéobcacenes Of 
Washington „ „„ „„ „6665 17 
Dell 2 4 
Boston 55 „„ „„ „666 39 
St. Louis 0 


eevee „% „ „% „% ee 


Phila, 


FOS HORROR 33 


Davis Cup team. Bennett and Holmes 
were definitely picked and the fol- 


lowing will play a series of matches 


this week to determine the other. two 

players: B. A. Rhoades and 8. A. 
Milne, both of Vancouver; E. H. La- 
framboise, Montreal: Rennie, 
Toronto, and J. McGill of Winnipeg. 


| It was also decided that in the future 


the _ sectional tennis organization 
throughout Canada will hold the an- 


W. J. Bates and E. 1. Levy, California 
F 4. Miine, 


however, 


8 ar cricket een e 


\| during the week which ended June 24, 


~ 1d. ©. White, of Somerset, and William 


D. Bickle, Toronto, and W. 1 
Fok al ug defeated Miss 
and Henry Stéinkampf, New York, 


8 CHAMPIONSHIP 
5 ~ Semi-Final ‘Round 
D. R. Morris, Toronto, defeated Thomas 
Brown, Ottawa, 6—2; 5—7, 6—3. 
J. Endicott, Toronto, defeated  <c. 
Toronto, 6—2, 5—7, 9—7. 


Final Round 
D. R. Morris, Toronto, defeated N. 
Endicott; Toronto, 3—6, 6—3, 9— 7. | 
‘LADIES’ DOUBLES—Final Round 
Mr. H. D. Bickle and Miss F. 
Toronto, N 
. Miss H. MacDonald, Toronto, 6—3, 


J. 


|CAMBRIDGE WINS 


AIRPLANE RACE 


cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—The 
first inter-varsity air race between %x- | 
ford and Cambridge universities took 


place Saturday. Cambridge won eas- | 


ily, getting all three pilots home be- 
fore any of the three Oxford airmen. 
The course. was a triangular one, 


Hendon, Epping an! Hertford, three | 


times round, totaling 130 miles, and 
the machines used were SE-5 with 200 
horsepower engines. 


W. S. Philcox was the first home and 


the average speed of the winner was 
118.5 miles per hour. The sixth aerial 
derby twice round London took place 
from Hendon the same day, the turn- 
ing points cf the course bei, Brook- 
lands, Epsom, West Thurrock, Epping 
and Hertford, giving a total of 200 
miles. One winner was J. H. James 
on a 450 horsepower machine, Mars 
the First. James’ time was Ih. 13m. 
28s.; an average speed f 163.34 miles 
per hour or over 2% miles per minute. 
This was about 10 horsépower better 
than last year’s figures. 

James achieved a double success by 
not only covering the course in the 
fastest time, but winning the handi- 
cap through the disqualification of 
F. J. Oftweiler, who actually crossed 
the finishing line first. 


DUNCAN-MITCHELL 
‘TEAM WINS AGAIN 


LONG BRANCH, New Jersey— 
George Duncan, former British open 
champion, and his partner, Abe Mitch- 
ell, defeated Jock Hutchison, the win- 
ner of the St. Andrews tournament, 
and James Donaldson, the home-club 
professional, in E 36-hole best-ball 
match, 4 up, at the Norwoòd Golf Club 
Saturday. The British pair gained 
their advantage in the morning and 
although the Americans cut the lead 
down by winning two holes in the 
afternoon, the British stars came back 
at the seventeenth and eighteenth 
holes, taking the last with a pair of 
birdie 3’s. _ 

Mitchell's wonderful driving power 
featured the play. Throughout the en- 
tire journey he was nearly always out 
in front and at the eleventh hole in 
the afternoon round he carried the 
green from the tee, a distance of 324 
yards. Most of his drives carried 300 
yards, but the feature came at the 
eleventh. 

Hutchison was the winner of the 
$100 purse offered for the lowest score 
made in the aftergoon round. The 
holder of the British title was out in 
35 and nome in 36 for a 71, which 
eclipsed the best mark of the British 
pair by three strokes. 

‘Mitchell had the best score in the 
morning round, with a 71, followed by 
Duncan, with 72: Hutchison shot a 76 
end Donaldson a 77. In the afternoon 
Hutchison led with his 71, Duncan 
came next with 74 and Mitchell — 
Donaldson had a 75 and a 77, 


spectively- 
INDIA AND FRANCE 
DIVIDE FIRST DAY 


cable to to The Christian Science 

tor — its European News Office 
PARIS. France (Saturday) — The 
Davis Cup lawn tennis tie between 


_| France and India was begun here Sat- 


Jean Samazeui defeated the visiting 
. Jacob, ¢—3, 8—6, err 


10 wickets in one Innings a 
Worcestershire 


of Derbyshire, taking all 
against 


and Glamorganshire 
respectively. . Previously there had 
been only 29 similar instances in first- 
class cricket. Bestwiek's wickets cost 
him only 4 runs apiece, whilst White 
had 76 scored off him. It is interest- 
ing to note that; whereas Bestwick 
bowled 19 overs, nine of which were 
maidens, White sent down 42 1-3 
overs, 11 of which were maidens. 

One of “the best matches of the 
week proved to be that between Hamp- 
shire and ‘Nottinghamshire, at South- 
ampton. Hampshire batted first, and 
were disposed of for the moderate 
total of 190, C. B. Fry obtaining a 
characteristic 61, and C. P. Mead 45. 
Frederick Barratt anf T. L. Richmond 
shared the wickets between them, Bar- 
ratt having slightly the better analysis 
of the two. Nottinghamshire oe 
with the fine total of 412, W. Whysall 
just missing his century by four runs. 
John Gunn made 74, and his brother, 
George, 71. Thanks to a magnificent 
innings of 280 not out by Mead, his 
highest effort in first-class cricket, 
Hampshire made a great recovery, 
their second innings total amounting : 
to 507. The wicket keeper, W. H. 
Livsey, also made his highest score in 
this innings, knocking up a most use- 
ful 69. Set 286 to win, Nottingham- 
shire lost six wickets for only 55 runs, 
and it looked as if Hampshire must 
win easily. But Whysall and Thomas 
Oates came to the rescue in fine style, 
and later Barratt came, hitting a fine 
79, Notts eventually winning an ex- 
‘citing and fluctuating game by two 
wickets, Whysall again just missed 
the century, being undefeated at the 
end with 97 to his credit. It was a 
splendid victory on Notts’ part, and 
Whysall is deserving of the highest 
praise for hig resolute batting. 

Notts also figured in an exciting 
finish with Leicestershire at Leicester. 
Richmond and S. J. Staples got out 
the home county cheaply for 126, to 
which Notts responded with 239, Why- 
sall again being the chief contributor 
with 74. The Leicestershire men did 
better at their second attempt, but 
even then Notts was left with only 94 
runs required to win. With W. E. 


Bestwick, 


Benskin bowling particularly well, 


however, Notts experienced tremen- 
dous difficulty in obtaining these, and 
only just scraped home—once again by 
two wickets. The Notts captain, A. W. 
Carr, failed to score in either innings. 
Hampshire gained an easy victory 
over Essex in the first match of the 
Colchester week. J. G. Dixon, scoring 
120 out of. Essex’s first innings, total 
of 279, reached three figures for the 
first time in his career. Mead, with 
87, was again top-scorer for Hamp- 
shire, who hit up 324 altogether. 
Essex gave a very poor exhibition 
in the second innings;~and were all 


out for the paltry total of 83, of which 


J. W. H. T. Douglas claimed 30. Alec 
Kennedy was chiefly instrumental, his 
7 wickets costing only 37 runs. E. R. 
Remnant’s left-hand slow deliveries 
met with marked success in Essex’s 
first innings,:in which he obtained 8 
wickets for 61 runs. Essex made a 
slightly better show against Sussex, 
but found V. W. C. Jupp at the top 
of his form with both bat and ball, 
and eventually had to admit defeat by 
5 wickets. In addition to 8s scoring 102 
and 33 not out, Jupp captured 12 
wickets for 139 runs—a feat which 
mcluded the hat-trick in the first inn- 
ings. G. Street, the Sussex wicket- 
keeper, showed remarkably good form 
whilst compiling 109. 

P. E. Morris came out as a hitter for 
Essex, playing two exceedingly bright 
little innings of 35 and 49. Douglas 
bowled untiringly, but received little 
support, and J. G. Dixon followed up 
his century against Hampshire by fail- 
ing to score at all. Somersetshire was 
the only other county, besides Not- 
tinghamshire, to win both its matches 
during the week; but they were 
against weak opponents in Worcester- 
shire and Derbyshire at Worcester 
and Derby respectively. E. Robson 
(111) and P. R. Johnson (163) each 
obtained a century against Worcester- 
shire’s second innings, just failing by 
one run to reach three figures. The | 
real feature of the match, however, | 
was J. C. White’s bowling. As men- 
tioned,, he obtained all 10 wickets in 
the first innings for only 76-runs, and 
he also captured five for 99 in the sec- 


ond—his total fgures thus working } 


out at 15 wickets for 175 runs. 
In the very next match, with Derby- 
shire, White obtained 13 for 176, his 


CAMPS 
“oom” | 


r only 40 runs. This feat 

on the very same 

that White took his 10 
wickets for Somerset—a circumstance 
that is without parallel in first-class |~ 
cricket. W. Bates, with scores of 67 
and 48, batted very well for the Welsh 
team. 

Glamorganshire figured in another 
low-scoring game with Lancanshire, 
also at, Cardiff, the visitors winning 
by 4 wickets. The standard scor- 
ing can be judged from the fact that 
Tomlinson's 35 for Glamorganshire 
was the highest individual effort of 
the match. In such 
bowlers naturally had an easy time. 
The home team gave a trial to a 
young, fast bowler in the person of 
Hacker, who attained 9 wickets 
at a cost of 91 runs. Lancashire made 
a great effort to defeat Middlesex at 


Lords, and at any rate had the satis- 


faction of putting a check to the cham- 
pion county's long sequence of vic- 
tories, the match ending in a draw 
in favor of the Lancastrians. J. R. 
Barnes signalized his return from 
America by scoring 66 not out and 25, 


and James Hallows: knocked up 64 | f 


and 82. Middlesex fared very badly 
against Taylor’s bowling in the first 
innings, but won the game at their 
second attempt, thanks to a fine in- 
nings of 106 by E. H- Hendren and 
useful contributions of 82 not out |#™ 
from the Hoh. C. N. Bruce, and 61 by 
J. W. Hearne, who is rapidly recover- 
ing lost form. 

Yorkshire had no difficulty in over- 
coming. Warwickshire at Sheffield, 
Herbert Sutcliffe playing a stylish in- 
nings for 97, and W. R. Rhodes, Em- 
mott Robinson and Roy Kilner putting 
in some useful bowling. F. R. Santall 
made top-score in each of Warwick 
shire’s innings with 28 and 34. The 
only. other county championship match 
was that between Gloucestershire and 
‘Kent at Bristol. Kent winning by 182 
runs. The Kent batting was un- 
usually consistent. H. T. W. Hardinge 


SCHOOLS 


Engineering 
and ‘Auto Mechanics 


MOST THOROUGH AND PRACTICA, 

school in all Engineering and Voca- 
tional Sciences—offering complete courses 
in ONE HALF the time usually required 
by Universities. 


Elimination of non-essential subjects: in- 
tensified courses and individoal instruc- 
tion enables us to effect this saving of 
time. Well equipped shops, laboratories 
and field instruments. 


Electrical, Mechanical 


Courses in: Civil. 
and Machine 


and ining Engineering, 
Shop. 


Actual engineering work done by students, 
Opportunities to earn board and lodging. 
Address 


College of Engineering 


P 
18th and Madison 4 — Calif. 


Opportunity 
E business world of 
today offers the am- 

bitions young man or 

woman a most unusual 

opportunity to achieve 

outstanding success. 
The records of the 

Heald graduates of the 

past prove the Heald 

principles. of training to 

be sound. At Heald’s, a 

purposeful and definite 

effort is made not alone 
to instill in every student 

a comprehensive know!- 

edge of busingss princi- 
ples, but also to develop 
that high character, that 
moral worth which is of 
such inestimable impor- 
tance. 

No special term beginnings. 


— ——ͤ— 


— — 


aloyu 
**BUSINESS’’ 
Heald’s Business College 
Van Ness Ave. 4 Post St. 
San Francisco, California 


SUMMER CAMP E 


8 near Dunwoodie, New York. 
on. address the * 81 


N 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 
-THREE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Students entered on probation at any date. 


v. It. WHEAT. Dieter 


cireumsatances, | 7esirebie 


varers & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


‘SUMMER CAMP—For 
mountains ar. Wrights. Pi PAB we trees, 
spring water pi ‘to cabin, opp. for 
roads and. Ans. 
Science 


me St. 


—— 


Beautiful Fresne, Cal, Suburban “Home 
New 8 up to 8 suburban dome, restricted 
distri north pa of * 


— 
acres of 


— Sed by beauttf 
grounds, % acre of full bearing 45 
acres 5 Kadota figs, location very 


ouses for ‘wh help. For 
ress MRS. R. . MILLER, 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


GAINSBORO ST.. 96, Suite 2 3 
ant and airy: central location; all 
veniences; students, tourists. Tel. Copley Ber 4157,¥ W. 


ST., No. 317, Boston Corner 
23 Cos, a . rooms — 
; summer rates: nsien accom moda 
Tel. Back Bay 57008. = 


LADY with child 3 years old, 
28 1 the child’ pease som the 
Monit: 


and board. with 
ay. X 0. The magne: Reon} or, 


ton, 


— — 


SITUATIONS WANTED_—MEN 
EX-OFFICER R. 


* 


F. with executive ability, 
experienced in ek ‘photogra phy. would. 5 5 te 
be connected with — ic fiyi 

graphic company: any suitable loca ty. ane UuTr, 
lake Buntzen, B. C., Canada, 
— — — 


FOR HIRE 


DRIVER with Cadillac open and closed cars 
will take out select parties. Kindly make ar- 
vangements ahead if le. . Copley 8877-W. 


ALASKA 
3 5 
H. 8. . GRAVES 


Men’s S Clothing 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR Rn rr 
GEORGE ANDERGON , 


A — 


N OENIX 


1 . NK —— — — — Te 


a 


7 
DORRIS-HEYMAN 
First and Adams Streets 
BERKELEY 
The Mode Art 

DRY GOODS 
10 Berkeley's Fast Growing Stors 
Telephone Nkelez 156° 2111 Center — 
* . —— 
“ Wardrobe Trunks 
2110 Allston Phone Berkeley 823 
College Ave. and Thousand Oaks 
GROCERTARIA, ag 


FURNTFTURE CO. 
|} Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
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han that of last-year, but the 
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minority who Hve in or on lux- 
or by pleasure. 
are, of course, several ex- 
which stand out as exceptions 
and one, which. is es- 
t tion, is a vigor- 
1 by Emilio Centurion, en- 
the Fair.” There is nothing 
r art about this work. One 

ave gly | 
although the hands of the 
same figure, perhaps purposely drawn 
faultily, appear to be overly large. 
The same artist has another picture 
entitled “Renée,” which also is worthy 
of attention. 

Another notable ‘exception to the 
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38 
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which t. 
monk, Guillermo Butler; pours out all 


note that although these pictures are 
by an extremely refined artist, there 
is nothing in them of that foppishness 
or that effeminacy which is so often 
seen in Argentine art. .Here. one is 
dealing with a simple man; of sincer 


modesty, who puts a simplicity an 
‘candor into his work which breathe 
purity and place him apart from all 


the others. | : 

A follower of Argen ‘art cannot 
but welcome the col on of paint- 
12 treating of Argentine “gaucho” 
‘which are shown by Mme. Leonie 


Mathis de Villar, who ns eager pm in 


former strong studies of 
Argentine out-of-door life. 
Terrace” probably stands. out as the 
most notable of the work she is show- 
ing this year. | ba 2 
After admiring an expressive in- 
tantile head by Jorge Larco and some 
r drawings by Francisco 
Vidal, which are rather stiff and full 


reminiscences, the only 


jot strange 
work to detain one longer in the first 


ball are the water colors of Jorge Soto 
Aceval.. This excellent water-color 
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Denmark by Ham- 
call that, in my quiet 


A. ever, to find that this same 
of af has extended to an artist who made 
sad herself known to Argentine art lovers 


It is worthy of 
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Portrait af Lord Byron. al the age of I painted fro 


ever, are predominantly decorative. 


This imaginative illustrator appears 
now to be occupying himself too much 
with the elegant aspects of his special 
World. 

One is curiously impressed, how- 
tendency. 
who made 


several years ago by paintings which 


were deeply spiritual and which indi- 
cated that Emilia. Bertolé was des- 
tined to follow a different path. Her 
exhibit this year is a nude figure of 
a tendency more fantastic than realis- 
tic; a drawing which is certainly in- 
sufficiently modeled and which seems 
to take a course which, though tech- 
nically speaking is no different from 
her recent productions, is morally 
different. : 

Other works in the second hall are 
a dainty head of delicate shades by 
Petrone; a well-drawn temple dy 
Atifio Malinverno; another strong 
one by Pablo Molinari, but with a 
rather opaque sky; and the charac- 
teristic compositions of Gramago 
Gutierrez, who has found in Nicolas 
A. Russo a copier who beats him with 
regard to correctness in style and 
seriousness in drawing. 

The most virile work in the entire 
exhibit is shown: in the third hall. 
Here are productions of the valiant 
drawer and engraver, Lorenzo Gigli; 
dry points and etchings by Massino; 
classical charcoal photos by Ramon 
Subirato; and some daring mono- 
chromes by Horatio Butler. 


REJECTED ACADEMY PICTURES 


| By The Christian Science Monitor special 


-art correspondent 

LONDON, England—As many as 10,- 
000 pictures were rejected by the 
Royal Academy this year, 200 of which 
have been selected for exhibition at 
the Guildhall Art Gallery. The corre- 
spondence published at the end of the 
catalogue between Sir Alfred. Temple, 
director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
and Sir Aston Webb, P. R. A., dis- 
claims any spirit of bitterness or in- 
tention to criticize the Royal Academy 
Hanging Committee. Indeed four 
members of the Guildhall committee 
are members of the Royal Academy. 
This is as it should be. But that 
which we thankfully. escaped from at 
Burlington House, is given to us at 
the Guildhall. Nothing here need have 
been painted after the ‘80s of last 
century. “The Lass that Loves a 
Sailor,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Captain 


Cook’s Last Venture,” and all those 


jority of the works at the academy. 
It would be unnecessary to write 

this note but for the fact 

exhibitions, being the first of the kind 


years past in “The Salon des Re- 


fusés.” it is to be hoped it willbe a 


ent annual, so that more light 
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VIGEE-LEBRUN’S © 
PORTRAIT OF BYRON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW TORK. New York — How 
ofosely romance and actuality over- 
lap is shown once again in the dis- 
covery here of the long-lost portrait 
of Lord Byron, known or believed to 
have been painted by Mme. Vigée-Le- 
brun in London, sometime between 
1802 and 1805. That was the period 
of. Byron’s schooldays at Harrow 
when in his 16th or 17th year, he 
was ‘musing out those callow though 
vaguely promising verses to be pub- 
lished a year later under the title, 
“Hours of Idleness.” He had not 


as yet reached even the threshold 


of fame. 
Staciously gifted French artist and, With its strongly marked dimple, the in every way that this land—admir- 


But Mme. Lebrun, the 
court portraitist, was in the full 
maturity of her talent and her all- 
European. reputation. Having fied 
from France when the revolution 
broke broke out in 1789, she pursued 
her brilliant professional career 


Courtesy of the Satinover Galleries, New York 


uy life. by Mme. Vigée-Lebrun _ 


identified: beyond any reasonable 
shadow of doubt as the long-lost por- 
trait of the youthful poet, which Mme. 
Lebrun painted from life about 116 
years ago. A photograph being for- 
warded to Mr. Helm in London, that 
eminent authority went to the. British 
Museum print room and overhauled 
the. innumerable portraits of Lord 
Byron at all periods of his life and 
meteoric career. The result was his 
conviction that in the Satinover pic- 
ture we have before us Byron in his 
Harrow days. . 

“To begin with,” writes Mr. Helm, 
“the costume is correct for 1804-5, 
when, if this is the portrait in ques- 
tion, it must have been painted, and is 
consonant with Byron’s taste in dress. 
As to the vital question, the face in 
this picture agrees well with most of 
the Byron portraits: the full chin 


curve of the ps, the rather round 
and thick end to the nose, the. width 


of the forehead and of the face from 


ear to ear, are quite in keeping with 
my Hope, while the large, smooth col- 
umnar neck is exact. I was at first 


: 1 ; 2 Pe i 
ie 7 1 * * e 3 
. or another to fur 


deavor and appreciation, there. 
none 0 meritotiousiy and splendidly 


thoroughness, one says thet it has 
réached its full limit, and wonders 
what gallant bit pathetic effort it 
will pursue in the following year, 
and then lo, the next time comes and 
the Sociedad de Amigos del Arte sur- 
dasses itself: It is admirable for 
its’ it endeavor, for its artistic 
Imagi and selection and its 
amazing. thoroyghness; there is no 
society better worth praise: 


Each spring and early summer for 


years past it has held an exhibition— 
at a nominal admission fee—on ‘some 
curious and important subject upon 
which it has specialized for the occa- 
sion. Having determined upon its sub- 
ject—which might be anything so long 
as it stocd for some definite branch of 
Spanish art—committees have been es- 
tablished, orgariizers have got busy, 
everybody of knowledge, capacity and 
influence has been brought into serv- 
ice and the whole country, the palaces 
and the cottages, have been ransacked 
for the choicest specimens. The royal 
family have thus deen continually 
drawn into assistance and all the 
grandees and other nobilities in the 


land, until each of these, on seeing the 


collection that they conjointly have 
produced, Rave stood in astonishment 
that Spain held so much and such 
beautiful art in such infinite variety. 
It is not the least part of the good 
work that this Society of Friends of 
Art is doing that it is teaching Spain 
to know itself in the matter of art, as 
it thought it did before, but truly does 
not, for in the peninsula are stil: 
riches beyond the dreams of lovers 
and collectors. One year the society 
would devote itself to ceramics, an- 
other time to laces ahd textile stuffs, 
then to furniture and iron ware, again 
to pictures of the Spanish ladies of the 
past, and again to Spanish fans, which 
formed the delightful exhibition of last 
year, a charming success to which all 
Spanish society contributed. So they 
‘said last summer that the Society of 
Friends of Art had exhausted itself. 
The society has just opened an 
exhibition which is at once novel, 
enormously interesting to all classes, 
extremely important, and the first 
exhibition of its kind, as it is stated, 
that has ever been held in the world. 
It is an exhibition of prehistoric art, 
by which is meant..chiefly the draw- 
ings‘ and colored: representations that 
have been found on stones and espe- 
cially on the walls of caves. In the 
most recent years discoveries ‘of a 
most remarkable character have been 
made in many parts of Spain, and 
while cave art of this kind—rough 
representations of horses and other 
animals made on the walls of caves 


in the mountains and elsewhere—has |: 


been revealed in other parts, the dis- 
coveries in Spain in the last few 
years and, as it might be put, even 
in the last few months and weeks, 
have been so numerous and excellent 


able by reason of its mountains fer 
the cave dwellers—is prominent in 
these forms of prehistoric art. 

The existence and frequency of 
these caves being understedd as never 
before, they are discovered contin- 


throughout the chief continental capi- troubled over the hair, so much longer ually. It seems almost as if they force 
tals, finally settling in England where than the multitudinous small curls} themselves upon che attention of a 


she remained until.1808, having there, most familiar in Byron's portraits. wanderer over the hills. 


as elsewhere, many noble and distin- 
guished sitters. 

Mme. Vigée-Lebrun’s long and 
eventful career is vivaciously chron- 
icled in her own “Souvenirs” (Paris, 
1835-37), translated by Lionel Strachey 
under the title of “Memoirs of Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun” (New York, 1903). 
Several of her works are in the 
Louvre, including the well-known 
self-portrait .of the artist and her 
daughter. She painted fully a score 
of portraits of Queen Marie Antoin- 
ette, during the decade before the 
revolution, At Naples she painted 
“Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante,“ a 
picture often mistakenly attributed, 
in its numerous reproductions, tu 
Romney. Her long exile from France, 
and the vogue she enjoyed wherever 
she went, account for the wide scat- 
tering of her pictures throughout the 
collections of England and the conti- 
nent. In America they are excéea- 


ingly rare, as to originals, though 


reproductions have always found a 
popular demand. Mme. Lebrun’s style 


is true to the correct French academic 


tradition, as developed in Davia. 
Greuze and Joseph Vernet, plus an 
indefinable feminine grace and light- 
ness, though she was sensitive to the 


occasional stern or-somber character 


of a subject, and at times strongly re- 
flected. it in the facture of her paint- 
ing. The Byron presentment now un- 
der notice is appropriately a grave 
and pensive rather than @ gay one. 
Her stadio list of portraits, painted 
in’ England ‘dyring a period between 
the spring of 1802 and the summer of 


1805, contains the arresting entry. 
such as Paris has enjoyed for many: 


But a drawing of the poet made at 
Venice in 1818, and reproduced in 
Moore’s Life,“ shows the hair long 
and hanging right down over the col- 
lar, bearing out the idea that the curly 
head we know best was so arranged 
about the time when Byron left Har- 
row for Cambridge.” | 

The ‘long-haired Venice portrait is 
further corroborated. by the somewhat 
less familiar though standard pre- 
sentment by Harlowe, dated 1817, 
which time was included in or just 
preceded the Venice period. Evidently 
Byron, like his friend and fellow-poet 
Shelley, wore the then modish flowing 
ringlets all through the period. of his 
early manhood except during the time 
he was a sportsmanlike undergradu- 
ate at Cambridge, and subsequently a 
man of fashion in London. 

Details and features. that tally as 
above specified are, doubtless, telling 
bits of circumstantial evidence; but 
to the thorough-going Byron enthu- 
siast the thing that finally clinches the 
identification of this portrait is the 
veil of dreamy sadness and pale cast 
of thought” that overspread the sensi- 
tive features af the young bard of 
destiny, who. already had written, in 
his juvenile verses “On a Distant View 
of Harrow“: 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect 
before me, 

More dear is the beam of the past to 

my soul. pe 

Mr. Helm expresses the wish that 
the Vigée-Lebrun .portrait of Byron 
may find its way back to England. 
The wish is natural, but its realization 
seems not at all likely. The current 
sets in the opposite direction, at the 
present time. Moreover, original 
Vigée-Lebruns are not numerous 
enough hereabouts for this one to be 
permitted to slip by. The Metropolitan 
Museum, for example, has not a single 
specimen to round out its complement 
of Bouchers, Lancrets, Largillidres, 
Drouais, Davids, Prudhons, and Ingres. 


Only the 
other day an Englishman, tramping up 
and down the mountains at the back 
of Algeciras, was tempted into the 
holes in the hillsides and penetrating 
along dark galleries thereafter found 
himself—by the light of his candles— 
in the chambers ‘of the inhabitants of 
Europe of those far distant ages of 
the past. On the walls, almost as they 
had left them, were their decorations, 
their pictures, lines scratched in, and 
those shapes in animals, chiefly 
horses, represented in blue, red and 
yellow pigments which, not interfered 
with and protected thus from the 
light, had stood marvelously in 
preservation. 

Some of these pictures, to call them 
so, were subsequently photographed, 
others were copied by hand, and this 
kind of thing has been goitig on in 
many parts of Spain in recent times, 
the results as it need not be said, be- 
ing marvelously interesting and, from 
the scientific point of view, valuable. 
This, clearly, is precisely the proper 
moment for the Society of Friends of 
Art to come along and collect the 
work for one supreme exhibition— 
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new. vement in ingenuity and 


Pe ta 


organization 
through its. secretary, Mr. Enriquez, 
and a special committee, which in- 
cluded the well-known eritic, Elias 
Tormo, who writes an introduction to 
the catalogue of the present exhibition, 
Gabré, Obermaier, the Marques de Cer- 
ralbo, Moreno, Melida, Bolivar, 
Anton Férrandiz, Breuil, the Count de 
la Vega del Sella, Siret, Bosch, and the 
Count de las Navas. 3 

The exhibition was opened by the 
King and Queen in the presence of a 
very distinguished company and after 
the ceremony the King spent some 
time in examining the works. There 
Was presented to him Sefiora Botin, 
daughter of the famous Sautuola 
aforesaid, and it is said that it was 
really she who discoyered the cave of 
Altamira that set the whole of this 
prehistoric picture movement on foot, 
as it were. She was accompanying 


ber father upon some of his archzo- - 


logical investigations when she came 
upon it suddenly and‘unexpectedly. | 

The exhibition is arranged in four 
salons. In the first are examples of 
the prehistoric art that have been dis- 
covered in the Cantabrian region, in 
the second and third the examples are 
from the Levant, while in the fourth 
are displayed specimens of later pe- 
riods, when neolithic art became 
“decadent” and so, as well as may be, 
a junctfon With the art that comes 
within the ken of history is made and 
some fine specimens of the oldest 
ceramic art of Spain and the oldest 
Spanish bronzes aré shown. 


PROVINCETOWN ART NOTES 

PROVINCETOWN, Massachusetts 
The Provincetown Art Association, 
John Noble, director, will ho!d its 1921 
exhibition from July 31 to September 
16 in its new Museum Gallery. Since 
last year it has been incorporated, 
with the consequent reorganization, 
and takes its place with the foremost 
institutions of its kind in America. 
William H. Young, one of the promi- 
nent citizens of the town, is reelected 
president. The honorary. vice-presi- 
dents; Charles W. Hawthorne, E. Am- 
brose Webster, George Elmer Browne, 
Richard E. Miller and Max. Bohm con- 


stitute the committee of artists assist- 
ing the 12 trustees. ae wee See 8 


eee 
n 


Several years ago the Pro 


ae ae 
Art Assoctation began to acquire ae : 


own property. On a corner of the 
main street of the tawun and near its 
center, the roadway sign of the 6xhi- 


bition will invite the passer-by to 


enter the old white Cape, Cod house, 
with its square roof, its door with 
lovely leaded lights, and its green 
blinds. The front part of the interior 
has been but slightly altered, affording 
two smal] exhibition rooms and a bal- 
cony, all opening into the large new 
gallery, which has the full height of 
the two stories. The, original house 
has deen extended and two skylights 
in the roof light Ahis gallery, making 
it a superb room for exhibitions, per- 
fect in ‘every particular. 

The museum thus offers opportunity 
for showing all the forms of expres- 
sion in art, paintings, sculpture, etch- 
ings, water colors, block prints, etc. 

The purchase of the property in 1920 
links it with the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
first at Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
and the signing of the Gompact bere. 
So it is doubly fortunate that the Prov- 
incetown Art Association should own a 
fine example of the hereditary archi- 
tecture of the Cape, and carry on its 
own prosperity within historic walls. 
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was nothing more the comment of Japanese newspapers on the situation 
that it should be ‘takes on: peculiar interest. In general} they. praise the 
ithin a few days of initiative of President Harding in undertaking to form 
i Milner had not 2 Succeeded | a conference on the limitation of armaments, and agree 
- ea t in creating that the present is an opportune time for studying meth- 
: ods of lightening the war burden of the world. There 
the help 252 two. remarkab 


‘Pasha and Saad Zaghiul Pasha. No 

inér formed a just estimate of them both 

8 — idly was the man to draw treaties. 
e man to move ‘multitudes. . Working . 
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reference to the delay in renewal of the Anglo- Japanese 


alliance. There is a tendency to see in this delay an 
indication that Britain is deferring noticeably to Ameri- 
can opinion, and is thus allowing the Chinese to be 
brought in as a diplomatic force to be reckoned with. 
The newspapers that stress these points are disturbed 
by the possibility that they may indicate an, impending 
isolation for Japan, and express the conviction that the 
country is facing. the test crisis sine the War with 
l.ussia.. So far as Japan may be said to have any 
grievances with other countries, there is some disposi- 
tion to put these forward as a reason why the country 
should consider carefully before joining in a conference 
regarding Far Eastern problems. For example, there 
ö is some mention of discrimination against Japanese in 
United States, Canada, Austtalia, and New Zealand. 
whilst American proposals for the fortifying of their 
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3 Nile Valley Wi ith acclama- 


“however, shat Zaghtul beat 1 
ies ‘since. been his undoing. Anxious. 
1 1 15 he 3 behind in 

8. ed as to his future. 


of naval bases in Hawaii and the Philippines; are 
referred to pointedly. . 
References such as these, however, are not surpris- 
ing in the first reaction of public opinion to this propo- 
sition, Undoubtedly , the, princi 

iven to the comparative unanimity with which all sec- 
tions of the Japanese press tend to concede the reason- 
ableness of armament limitation and the timeliness of 
some present discussion of it. 


The Seniority Rule 


THERE are wholesome indications that the seniority 
rule concerning the chairmanship of committees in the 
United States Congress may not always be the hard and 
fast thing it has been in the past. It seems possible 
that it may be swept away altogether, although there 
will, no doubt, be a determined effort to retain this 
feature of organization, even if it should now and then 
be suspended. 

One need not be a‘ legislator to appreciate the fact 
that, when the chairman of an especially important com- 
mittee is to be chosen, a member keenly interested in 
having the best man selected may properly ob ject to an 


“was not received with vt 


fel “$0 ien, Later, as an 
ner seTsonal 


“quietly but quite 
: * his former 
new te than did the Egyptian 


longest on the committee, regardless of his fitness. The 
abolition of the seniority rule in Congress has beer urged 
occasionally, within the last few years, as a means of 
improving the legislative machinery, and the question 
has now come up quite pointedly in the case of the 
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Representatives, a 1 V of which must be named 
to succeed James W. Good (R), former Representative 
from lowa, resigned. 
the seniority rule taking its course in the case of this 
chairmanship is at least one of the important reasons 
why the vacancy has not already been filled. Without 
undertaking to estimate the qualifications of the rank - 
ing member of the committee, whose selection to be its 
head is said to be extremely doubtful, a wise discrimina- 
tion in this instance is to be strongly commended. . Con- 
side both positively and negatively, at the present 
time, the business of making appropriations is, in the 
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5 public funds used for the nation’s greatest advancement, 
of primary importance. It is, moreover, highly desirable 
to have this choice made soon, and made aright, 1 in order 
“he that the committee may promptly begin: activities in 
88 close cooperation with the Director of the Budget and 

ac ‘matter of riots the Comptroller-General. 


; adhere ma succeeded in show- mittee, together with these officials, should be working 
t, as a cons of these riots, out the more economical and efficient fiscal policy at 


ained, but that the Which the Administration aims and which’ the country 


experts to bi inaugurated. j 
While the rule in question has been followed rigidly . 


in the national legislature, it has been departed from at 


least twice in the case oe this. tee cn when : 
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In view of the note of hesitation in Japan’ $ response, 


is a note of misgiving, however, in the accompanying 


Pacific Outposts, such as’ Guam, and the development. 


powerful Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
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For some time past, a subject of debate throughout 
the British Commonwealth has been the question of 
better communication by land and sea, by cable and by 
wireless and, latterly, by air In the days before the 
War, the question of the All-Red Route found many 
advocates, and in the matter of bridging the Atlantic 
plans were well advanced, as far back as 1911, for a 
great harbor on Bla¢kshod Bay, on the coast of Galway, 
and for the establishment of a new route to Canada which 
would shorten the journey between London and Halifax 


5 by from ten to twelve hours. Then there was the ques- 
tion of The Wireless Chain,“ concerned With the estab- 


lishment of wireless communication connecting all the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. This was first 
discussed some eleven years ago, and the eommittee 
appointed to inquire into the Sag oe — finally 
reported in favor of such a chain 

Now the war interrupted the d 2 a thesé and 

many other plans, but the war only served to emphasize 
their importance, whilst. affording practical proof of the 
value of several of the projects advocated. In these cir- 
cumstanoes, it is not surprising: to find the question of 


ee? oftener than in ~~ , 


communications within the Commonwealth finding a 


prominent place in the deliberations of the present 
At a recent discussion 


imperial conference in London. 
of the subject at the conference, all the dominion 
premiers are reported to have urged the importance of 
increasing facilities for communication by quickening 
steamship passages, by cheapening and speeding up the 
telegraphic service, by organizing the wireless chain, 
and by. perfecting and increasing the range of wireless 
telephony.” . To this end a strong committee has 
been formed under the chairmanship of Mr. Winston 


Churchill, and energeti¢ action may reasonably be looked 


for in the near future. 
The chief immediate concern of the imperial con- 


ference in this matter would appear to be the question 


of expediting telegraphic communication of all kinds, 
and When any. review is made of the ; 
movement, it is found that this question 

occupied a foremost place. Thus, iri, the course at a 
speech on the question in London, in 1917, at a luncheon 
given by the Empire Press Union to the delegates of the 
Impérial War. Conference, Lord Burnham insisted that 
what the press needed was a better news service for the 
various’ outlying parts of the Commonwealth, and -ex- 
pressed the hope that Canada and all the other dominions 


would help in the establishment of an All-Red Route’ 


of cable communications by land and sea. This view 
found ample indorsement on that occasion, from such 
men as Sir Robett Borden and Mr. Massey, but so far 
very little has been done toward realizing the project. 
. Now, however, it looks as if something might be. done 
at last. The question is, of course, one which affects a 
much larger interest than that represented by the press. 
Rapidity, of communication must always be a matter of 
first importance in national and international develop- 
ment, and the larger the scope of its availability the more 
considerable its influence as a factor in rogress, Tt is 
net to be forgotten, either, that the real value of news 
is not in its nationality, but in its integrity. 


: Picture-Making 


THE useful. distinction that has been made between 
artists and painters, between those who produce works 
of art, in varying degrees of rare accomplishment, and 
those whe make pictures, in varying degrees. of ‘humdrum 
achievement, helps the judgment of the student, as well 
as the connoisseur, It is particularly useful at the exhi- 
bition now being held in the Art Gallery of the Guildhall 
of the City of London. 

This novel collection is called An Exhibition of 
Works by Living British Painters, but in art circles 
it is known as the “Rejected Show.” It had its origin 
‘in the complaints of many painters, or picture: producers, 


that they had been rejected by the hanging committee 


of the Royal Academy, and that consequently they had no 
opportunity of showing, and possibly selling, the works 
upon which they had been laboring during the year. 
Thereupon the director of.the Guildhall Art Gallery, with 
the permission of the Corporation of London, offered to 
give asylum to these rejected canvases for a month or so. 
The word “rejected” does not appear in the catalogue, 
as, judging from the courteous letters that have been pub- 
lished, the Corporation of the City of London, which is 
a venerable. body, was anxious not to offend, or to slight 
the Royal Academy, which also is a venerable body. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the pictures now shown 
at the Guildhall: were rejected, and the. public regards 
this exhibition as one more in the longish list of Salons 
des Refusés. 
tes that the Royal Academy in no way regards the 
Guildhall exhibition in the nature of criticism of any 
section of the academic body, but rather welcomes it as 
an excellent opportunity for the public display of the 
works of those painters of established reputation who are 
not this year represented in the exhibition. of the Royal 
1 8 
Civility, is prevalent, but the fact remains that the 
are “sore” with the hanging committee of. the 
3 for refusing their works, and they argue that 
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The president of the Royal Academy, in hig letter, 


controlling it. 


tures; anc ap te that — 5 5 ‘Of. thie Nanging 
mitteé ate presented in a way the Observer 
ealizes is 2 great improvement, on former years. Indeed, 
cademy has shown itself to be a progressive 
it has gone with the times; it has tried to separate 
the wor 10 | the artists from the work of the painters. It 
Ras been eruel 9 be kind. But the hanging com- 
mittee is not inf Eyen its ardent supporters must 
admit that some of the wotks at the Royal Academy 
should, in justice, at the Guildhall, and some of 
the works at the Gui might just as well be in the 
Academy. Vet a beginning Has been made in forming a 
distinction between works of art and picture-making, and 
it is to be hoped that the Academy will continue to pursue. 
the counsel of perfection toward which. it has inclined in 
the present exhibition. 0 
There are 172 works in the rejected exhibition, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that not more than a dozen 
of them have any right to be called works of art» The 
large majority represent mere picture making inter- 
esting, entertaining, worth looking it but produced for 
exhibition, and lacking any of the attributes that are 
associated with the magical, but abused, word art. These 
rejections are hard upon painters, who have learned to 
regard the annual shows at Burlington House as the 
great market for their wares, but, as picture-producing 
has become a business, the unsuecess ful producers must 
bow before what are known as tlie laws of markets, and 
suppl 97 and demand. 
aybe this action of the Reid Dieadeoay: if that body 
has the courage to continue on the lines indicated this 
year, may gradually work a change in the business of 
picture production, which every one is agreed is in a 
chaotic and unhappy condition. There is an enormous 
supply and very little demand. The fat years have gone. 
The lean years have come. Exhibitions have been 
swamped by the mere picture makers, and if at last it be 
found that this kind of work does not pay, the thousands 
of young men and young women who embark upon this 
career lured by the few prizes, very few, will turn their 
attention to other branches of the arts and handicrafts. 
Theré is always room for the artist, but not for the 


mediocre painter. 


Editorial Notes. 

Luis Draco, who is very much in the public eye just 
now, provided in his day a scathing commentary upon 
9 gle . called dere and effect in international 

cies e it was who was early impressed with the 
fact that the attempt of . 5 III to foist N — 
milian upon Mexico was based largely upon the purchase 
of Mexican bonds by France. These were repudiated by 
Mexico. The upshot of his representations to Mr. Hay 
was that armed force should nof he used in South America 
for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the gov- 
-ernment of one country by that of another. It may want 
another Mr. Drago and another Mr. Hay to arouse the 
world to a clear definition of the motives behind the policy 
of France in her compromise with the Kemalists in the 
Near East and her opposition, with Italy, to the unity of 
Hellas which the Treaty of Sevres assured. ) 


Even if Henry Ford does not secure that lease of the 
government's nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, in the Ten- 
nessee River, it is worth something for the government 
to know that he is willing to lease it. As Secretary Hoover 
remarks, some business courage is needed when a man 
agrees to pay millions for the control of such a project, 
while spending other large sums for developing the works. 
A good deal of doubt has been.expressed in some quar- 
ters as to whether the government expenditures upon this 
Muscle Shoals project have been justified, but there will 
be a considerably. greater disposition to justify them now 
that a practical business man sees enough in the project 
to make him wish to pay a found sum for the-privilege of 
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WHETHER because of a mere summer slacking of 
interest, Or because of more enduring reasons, is hard to 
say, but the patronage of motion picture theaters in the 
United States is falling off. The disconcerting thing 
about it is that the recession comes while many new 
motion picture theaters are in process of construction. 
But perhaps a fickle public is merely getting ready, to 
turn to a new interest. Perhaps it may even be preparing 
to divert itself more generally, once more, with the spoken 
drama. In any event, new stock companies are making a 
venture, here and there, and in a mild way they are 
winning success. Their experience is reassuring. It 
seems to forecast a better balance between what is seen 


and what is heard of theatrical presentation. 


WHEN the Home Rule Act is in full operation the 
number of Irish representatives at Westminster will be 
considerably reduced. One hopes, for a reason quite 
trivial, that Sir Maurice Dockrell, who now sits for the 

~ Rathmines division of Dublin, will still be taking part in 
the Westminster debates. He has a way of enlivening 
‘them which Westminster relishes. The other day he was 
pleading that officers of the Indian Medical Service trans- 
ferred from Mesopotamia to India should be posted for 
three or four months in the hill country, “to give them a 
chance of getting their sea-legs again.“ The bull was 


appreciated. 


IN THIS age it is not surprising that. Elizabethan 
expressions are dug up to meet the conditions of the day. 
It is quite usual to find the word royster, or roystering 
used in the London daily press, or more often roysters. 
And now. Dr. Bridges gives his sanction to “goistering,’ 
which has the same meaning and comes from goyster 
or “yoyster,” to frolic, hallo, and laugh, to act tumultu- 
ously, and even, going back to its Dutch derivation, “to be 
furious. It is very convenient to have terms made to 
hand when old national traits are revived. - 


